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BOTTLED INFORMATION, 


THERE is a mode of bottling up informa- 
| tion until wanted, which occasionally per- 
| plexes those who are not behind the scenes, 
| and who do not see why and wherefore the 
thing is done. It was about half a century 
ago that this “ bottle department” was esta- 
| blished ; we are not without examples of its 
previous use, but it then became a definite 
| system. A captain of a ship tells of his 
| whereabout; he writes on a piece of paper 
or parchment; he encloses this in an empty 
bottle ; he seals this bottle, and casts it into 
| the sea; he leaves it to the mercy of the 
| winds and waves; and he believes that, at 
| some time and in some place, it will be picked 
| up, and the contents opened and read. 
| This is not a mere freak or joke. It has in 
| it a serious and intelligible purpose. Navi- 
| gators are greatly interested in determining 
the strength and direction of the currents of 
| the ocean, and the winds which blow over it. 
| Now a bottle containing only a slip of paper 


| will float and travel hither and thither with 


| a very slight impulse; and if it do not en- 
counter a rude dashing against a piece of 
rock, it may remain intact, we know not how 
| long, either floating about, or lying peace- 
fully stranded on a solitary and unvisited 
beach. True, if such a bottle were cast forth 
on the first of January, near St. Helena, and 
were picked up on the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, near the Isle of Wight, the facts would 
not prove that the bottle had taken the direct 
or nearest course from the one island to the 


other, neither that it had been continuously | 


travelling during a space of three hundred 
and sixty-four days. But, if many bottles, at 
many different times, were cast into the sea 
near St. Heleha, a comparison of the re- 
sultant times and distances might, perhaps, 
give an average, which the navigator would 
store up among his valuable data. Again, if 
a ship be in distress, and the crew or pas- 
sengers doubtful whether they will ever again 
see home, a few loving words may thus be 
entrusted to the merciful waves. At any 
rate, a bottle thus filled with what cannot 
make any one drunk, unless it be with joy, 
is an innocent bottle, and may do more good 
than harm. 

Thus thought Captain Becher, the editor of 
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the Nautical Magazine, who, about ten years 
ago, determined to collect, so far as he could, 
all the records of bottles picked up, with a 
view to laying the groundwork for useful 
inferences hereafter. He drew and caused 
to be engraved, a very curious chart of all the 
bottle-voyages, concerning which any inform- 
ation could be obtained. It comprises a hun- 
dred and nineteen voyages or tracks, each 
marked by a straight line from the point 
where the bottle was dropped into the sea, to 
the point where it was picked up. Of the 
bottles’ intermediate peregrinations, nothing 
is known. It may have travelled by a cir- 
cuitous route; but, as the chart-compilers 
were in the dark as to that matter, they had 
no course left but simply to draw a line from 
the point of departure to the point of arrival, 
to mark the general direction: leaving it to 
after researches to make clear, if they could, 
the actual route which the bottle had fo!- 
lowed. 

The chart comprises only the Atlantic, and 
only that part of the Atlantic which lies 
between the latitude of the Orkneys, and the 
latitude of Guinea. Either bottle-papers had 
not been started elsewhere, or they had not 
been picked up, or information of their having 
been picked up had not been forwarded to 
London. The Atlantic, especially the portion 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
is plentifully scratched over with these lines 
of route. A large number of bottles thrown 
into the sea near the coast of Africa were 
picked up on the shores of the various West 
Indian Islands; while those thrown into the 
sea near the coasts of the United States, 
found their way to Europe. This corresponds, 
to a certain degree, with the known direction 
of the currents in the Atlantic. One bottle 
seems to anticipate the Austral-Panama 
route ; for, it commenced its voyage on the 
Atlantic side of the Panama Isthmus, and 
landed on the Irish Coast. Another bold 


| bottle cut across the Atlantic, from the Canary 


Islands to Nova Scotia. Three or four, 
started by Arctic navigators or whale-fishers 
from the entrance to Davis’s Strait, voyaged 
to the north-west coast of Ireland. One 


| bottle played rare pranks; it started from 


the South Atlantic, jumped across Western 
Africa, then across the Straits of Gibraltar, 
then through Spain, across the Bay of Bisgay, 
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through a jutting-out portion of France near| wards. One of the most remarkable bottle 
Brest, and landed at Jersey. The truth is,| voyages occurred in eighteen hundred and | 
that a straight line drawn from the place of )forty-two ; a ship, left Thurso for Canada; | 
immersion to the place of finding, marks out |and when about fifteen hundred miles out, g 
this route; and such a line is the only one | bottle was launched. This bottle was picked 
which could be employed on the chart. It is | up on the Scottish coast, within two miles of 
evident that the bottle travelled first towards | the very port whence the vessel had started 
the north-west, and then towards the north- | about five mouths before. 

east, to get round the African and European| The bottle-writers occasionally mingle good. 
coasts ; very likely, it approached near the humour with good intentions, in their docu. 
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American coast in the course of its trip. _ 
The chart affords no information respecting 
the lapse of time during which the bottles 


were on their respective voyages ; but an ac- | 


companying table gives all that can be ascer- 
tained thereupon. In this table are inserted 
eight items of information concerning each 
bottle and its contents—the number which 
it bears on the chart ; the name of the sender ; 


the date when it was launched into the sea; 


the latitude of the place; the longitude ; the 


place where it was found; the date when it| 


One | 


was found; and the interval iu days. 
of these travellers had been 


and was picked up in eighteen hundred 


and forty-two on the French coast near'| 


Brest; it may, for aught we know, have 
been lying there unnoticed fifteen years out 
of the sixteen, for there are obviously no 
means of determining the time of its arrival 
on a coast, unless some watcher happens to 
be there at the moment. Another bottle had 
been absent fourteen years ; three others, ten 
years each ; the majority were under a year ; 
the shortest interval between the throwing 
out and the picking up of a bottle, was five 
days. In this last-named instance, the Race- 
horse threw out a bottle on the seventeenth 
of April, in the Caribbean Sea; and by the 
twenty-second of the same month, the bottle 
had made a nice little voyage ot about three 
degrees of longitude in a westerly direction. 
The bottle-papers often contain such notes 
as the following :—*I write this letter in 
order that I may find out the current; let 
me know if ever you receive it. It is a fine 
day for the time of the year, but we have a 


out at sea} 
nearly sixteen years; this roving bottle was | 
immersed in eighteen hundred and twenty- | 
six, ‘about midway across the Atlantic, | 


jments. Thus, a bottle was picked up, con- 
taining a paper denoting that it had been 
cast into the sea from the brig Flora, on July 
the twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and forty, | 
It ran thus: 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
tough-hew them as we may. 


And this is to inform the mighty world, that 
the said brig is this day in latitude 43° 55’ 
north, and longitude 18° 4’ west, all well, 
Therefore you, the lucky finder of this enclo- 
| sure, in whatever part of the globe it may be, 
are requested to send it under cover, addressed 
to the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, for 
the benefit of navigation, in some small degree 
towards ascertaining the currents of the 
jocean. We left Poole on the nineteenth 
instant, bound to Carboneur, in Newfound- 
| land, and, until these past two days, have had 
ivery rough weather. ‘The passengers have 
|just had their morning lunch, with a glass of 
brown stout, and intend drinking success to 
| the above magazine, and hope they may soon 
succeed in sending forth to seamen a full 
jand succinct theory of the cause of winds, 
|formed on accurate information from ex- 
perienced navigators. Long live our beloved 
Queen, and always in the hearts of her de- 
voted subjects!” The bottle was picked up 
on the coast of Cuba, about twenty months 
afterwards. 

The bottle-chart in the Nautical Magazine 
,attracted much attention among sea-faring 
|men. Sir John Ross pointed out how much 
|caution is required before inferences can 
| safely be drawn concerning ocean currents 
| from the apparent voyages of these itinerant 
| bottles. He insisted on the fact that a light 

floating bottle is very decidedly affected by 





























foul wind ;” together with such entries, as to| the wind, let the current be flowing in what 
names and positions and dates, as will serve | direction it may. To try this, he shaped a 
to indicate the starting point of the bottle’s flat piece of wood exactly the length and 
voyage. Captain Marshall, who launched a) diameter of a bottle ; this being loaded with 
bottle off the coast of Spain, determined to | lead, so that the neck part ouly was visible 
leave no chance untried to get it safely for-| when immersed, was thrown overboard from 
warded by the finder ; so he wrote in English, | the Acton; a sealed bottle was thrown 
“Whoever picks up this paper, is requested| overboard at the same time; a gale of 
to publish it in the first newspaper, British | westerly wind was blowing ; and it was ob- 
or foreign, in order to show the course of the | served that the bottle was drifted along by 
currents ;” in French, “Ayez la bonté de this wind, while the immersed wvod of the 
publier cect dans les journauz Frangais ou same dimensions remained comparatively sta- 
Anglais ;” and in Spanish, “ Zenga V. M. la | tionary. On another occasion he filled a bottle 
bondad de publicar este papel en las Gacetas with pitch, to such an extent as to enable it to 
Espanolas, Inglesas, 0 Americanas.” The swim upright with only the neck above water ; 
English request sufficed ; for the bottle was when this and an empty bottle were thrown, 
picked up near Dover about nine weeks after- into the sea, the latter separated to leeward of 
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the former at the rate of a quarter of a mile 
perhour. When Sir John went on his Arctic 
voyage in eighteen hundred and eighteen, he 
threw overboard twenty-five copper cylinders 
in Davis’s Straits ; they were of just such 
weight as to show an inch or two above 
water at one end; but it was not known that 
any of these had reached the British coasts in 
the succeeding fifteen years—a fact which 
seemed to him to invalidate certain reasonings 
respecting currents in the northern part of 


| the Atlantic, 


Commander Fishbourne, well known in our 
coast surveys, combated some of the views of 
Sir John Ross, and insisted on the great mari- 
time value of the bottle-paper system, under 
due caution against hasty generalisation. He 
at the same time suggested that it might be a 

ood plan to employ white bottles, the glass 
feing rendered opaquely white by oxide of 


arsenic. He thinks that the bottle might be 


rendered visible enough to be seen from the} 


deck of a ship, and that, when picked up, the 
contents might be opened and registered, addi- 
tional information introduced, and the bottle 
re-launched. This might be a very valuable 
adjunct to the system. 

Two canisters, thrown into the sea by 
Sir James Clark Ross, while on board the 
Erebus, in his voyage to thé Antarctic seas in 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, were picked 
up, some months afterwards, one on the coast 
of Ireland, and the other out at sea off Leg- 
horn. A third made more than half a cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe in a high southern 
latitude, before it found its resting-place on 
the shores of Australia. Judging from the 
narratives of our sea-captains, the Pacific 
would be a capital theatre for the bottle ex- 
periment. It presents such a vast expanse of 
water, and the interspersed islands are mostly 
so small, that a bottle-voyage of five or six 
thousand miles might easily be made. 

The bottle-papers have given us more in- 
formation concerning the progress of the 
many recent Arctic expeditions than would 
be supposed by persons who have only glanced 
cursorily at the matter. Captain Bird threw 
overboard a cask containing papers, when on 
board the Investigator in eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight. Tt was picked up by the 
Prince of Wales, Hull whaler, and afforded to 
the Admiralty evidence of the position of the 
Enterprise and Investigator on a particular 
day. From the same ship, but when under the 
command of Captain M‘Clure (who has since 
made himself famous by the discovery of the 
north-west passage), a bottle was thrown 
out while she was voyaging down the Atlantic 
towards the Behring’s Strait route,in February 
eighteen hundred and fifty. The bottle floated 
three thousand six hundred miles, in two hun- 
dred and six days, and was picked up on the 
coast of Honduras. By a very singular coin- 
cidence, Captain Collinson, who commanded 
the Enterprise, the companion ship to the 
Investigator, threw out a bottle which found 
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la resting-place near the other bottle, but 


under very different circumstances. M‘Clure 
launched his bottle near Cape Verde Islands ; 
Colliuson launched his, six hundred miles 
farther south, and nine days afterwards ; yet 
| both bottles found their way to the Honduras 
coast, as if a fellow feeling actuated them as 
well as the captains. 

So successful, or at least interesting, has 
\this bottle system become, that Commander 
Becher was enabled to give a new and much 
enlarged bottle-chart in November eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, This chart contains a 
register of sixty-two bottles, in addition to 
those given in the former chart. In the one 
chart as in the other, the voyages taken 
by the bottles frequently give actual infor- 
mation of the nature of a particular current 
in a particular sea, or indicate where a certain 
vessel was ata certain time. If even a small 
amount only of information can be conveyed 
on either of these two points, it would amply 
repay the trouble of launching a whole fieet 
of bottles. Some of the papers in the bottles 
contain short but affecting narratives; the 
ship is stranded or water-logged ; the crew 
can hardly reckon on another hour of life with 
any probability ; and their captain pens a 
few words, in the hope that friends at home 
may perchance learn thereby the probable 
fate of the hapless ship. Many instances have 
occurred within the last few years, in which 
a bottle has been the only messenger of cor- 
rect information ; a vessel has been so long 
unheard of, that a disastrous fate seems. to 
have been certain; but this fate is not 
known until a floating bottle brings news of 
the crew, down to nearly the last hour of their 
existence, Sometimes, the papers contain a 
few doggerel lines, or a bit of sentiment, or a 
touch of poetry—not much to be commended, 
for its own merits; but, even here, if the 
date and position be given, the bottle which 
contains the poetry is by no means an unpro- 
fitable bottle. 

One of the most extraordinary bottle 
voyages, or cask voyages, yet recorded, occu- 
pied public attention a year or two ago. 
The story runs thus: 

Captain D’Auberville, in the bark Chief- 
tain, of Boston, put into Gibraltar on the 
twenty-seventh of August, eighteen hundred 
andl fifty-one. He went, with two of his pas- 
sengers, across the Straits to Mount Abylus, 
on the African coast; as they were on the 
point of returning, one of the crew picked 
up what appeared to be a piece of rock, but 
which the captain thought to be a kind of pu- 
mice-stone. On examination, it was found to 
be acedar keg completely incrusted with bar- 
nacles and other marine shells, The keg was 
opened, and within was found a cocoa-nut, 
enveloped in a kind of gum or resinous sub- 
stance. Within the cocoa-nut shell was a 
piece of parchment covered with very old 
writing, which none of those present could 
read. An American merchant in Gibraltar 
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then read it, and found that it was a brief 
account, drawn up by Christopher Columbus, 


in fourteen hundred and ninety-three, of his | 
American discoveries up to that time. It was | 


addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella. It stated 
that, according to the writer’s judgment, the 
ships could not survive another day ; that they 
were between the western isles and Spain ; that 
two similar narratives were written and 
thrown into the sea, in case the caraval should 
go to the bottom: in the hope that some 
mariner might pick up one or other of them. 
There is nothing outrageously improbable in 
this story; for it is within the bounds of a 
reasonable possibility that Columbus may have 
written such a parchment, may have inserted 
it in a cedar keg, which may have become so 
incrusted with marine shells as to be shielded 
from destruction, which may have floated 
upon a little-used coast, and which may 
have been wedged in between two rocks 
so tightly, as to have remained untouched 
and unmoved, and probably unseen, for three 
hundred and fifty-eight years. All this may 
be so, and yet it would not be prudent to give 
full credence to the story without some cor- 
roboration. There has been something like 
corroboration, however, of a curious kind. 
Captain D’Auberville’s narrative was given 
in the Louisville Varieties, whence it was 
copied into the Times. Shortly after its 
appearance in the great leading journal, Mr. 
Morier Evans writes to the editor of the 
Times, stating that he has in his possession 
an old volume of voyages, containing an 
account of Columbus’s voyage in February of 
the year above named, in a very dreadful sea 
near the Azores. There occurs in the narra- 
tive this passage : “ The admiral finding him- 
self near death, to ihe end that some know- 
ledge might come to their Catholic Majesties 
of what he had done in their service, he 
wrote as much as he could of what he had 
discovered on a skin of parchment; and 
having wrapped it up in a piece of cerecloth, 
he put it into a wooden eadk and cast it into 
the sea, all the men imagining it had been 
some piece of devotion.” Mr. Evans thinks 
that this passage is some support to Captain 
D’Auberville’s story. The subject is curious 
enough to deserve further scrutiny; and 
especially would it be right and proper that 
the barnacle-covered keg and its precious 
bit of parchment should be preserved in some 
public establishment—even some museum in 
Spain, which the rest of the world knows 
nothing about. 

Reverting to the bottle-voyages, we will 
suggest that it might be a good plan for 
emigrants to make use of this peculiar kind 
of ocean-postage. It could do no harm to 
any living being, and it might render service 
or afford satisfaction to many. Eighty-eight 
thousand persons went from the United 
Kingdom to Australia in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two. We think it not 








were at least eighty-eight thousand bottles 
in the many hundred ships which conveyed 
these persons: bottles which had had some- 
thing to do with wine, or brandy, or pale ale, 
or stout, or pickles, What became of thege 
bottles? Were they broken, or sold to be 
used again? If broken, might they not, in- 
stead, have been taken, one by each of the 
emigrants; might not these emigrants have 
employed some among their weary vacant 
hours on ship-board in concocting little 
budgets of information—those who could write 
acting as secretaries for those who could not; 
might not these little packages have been 
sealed into the bottles, and launched at re- 
gular intervals throughout the duration of 
the voyage ; might not some of these bottles 
—say one in ten, or even one in a hundred 
—have ultimately reached the hands of those 
who would have willingly transmitted the in- 
formation through some consul or agent to 
England ; and might not the history of each 
bottle-voyage have given some pleasure to pri- 
vate individuals, and some useful information 
to navigators, who want to know all that 
can be known about currents, and tides, and 
winds ? 

There has lately arisen a bottle-question 
of some interest. A bottle has been picked 
up on the northern coast of Siberia.. The 
Russian government having given orders 
that a good look-out should be kept for any 
stray information coming from Sir John 
Franklin, this bottle was sent to the autho- 
rities. It contained nothing, nor could any 
one at first say for what purpose it had been 
employed. Some time afterwards, however, 
it was discovered that the bottle was one of 
those which the Norwegian fishermen employ 
instead of corks, to float their nets. As the 
Norwegian fishermen do not go to the Sibe- 
rian coast, how did the bottle come there ? If 
it floated round the coast, past the North Cape 
and the White Sea and Nova Zembla, it 
would surely indicate a current flowing in 
that direction ; and this current might pos- 
sibly have something to do with the north- 
eastern route to the Arctic regions, advocated 
by Mr. Petermann. All these may be only 
possibilities, not probabilities ; yet ought we 
to be thankful to a common green bottle, even 
for being instrumental in suggesting such 
thoughts. 


CHIPS. 


READY WIT. 


As an instance of a correspondent who 
thoroughly understands a joke, and possesses 
a quick wit and a happy comprehension, we 
cannot resist the temptation that is upon us 
to print the following genuine letter ; 


“Sir,—I happened this afternoon to take 
a very improbable supposition that there! up the last number of your Household Words, 
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whilst waiting to see my doctor, at whose 
house I had called, It has often struck me, 
when sien. your writings, that the tendency 
of your mind is to hold up to derision those 
of the higher classes. I refer you for the 

resent to the Ignoble Nobleman as written 
. you and published this month. Now we 
find recorded in Scripture the world described 
as hateful and hating one another, and I 
would call your attention to the third chapter 
of Paul’s Epistle to Titus; read the first six 
verses, and see what believers in —— the son 
of the living —— are called upon to do, and 
then judge yourself, that ye be not judged. 
I would invoke you unto a kinder spirit, 
and be ye a doer of the word and not a 


| hearer only. 


“T am, Sir, 
“Your very obedt., 
“ A CoMMONER.” 








FROZEN AND THAWED. 


Goop Doctor Wildenhahn, a man of lowly 
birth, whose stories are much liked in 
Germany by lowly readers—and by high-born 
readers, too—has written certain village tales 
of the Hartz Mountains. Of one of them the 
heroine is a poor little lace-worker, Dorel. 
I should like to tell again in fewer words, 
what I have read of Dorel. 

She worked lace into elegant patterns, and 
so did many of the girls, her neighbours, on a 
quaint-looking particoloured pillow: shifting 
her bobbins busily with nimble fingers, and 
bending over them a pair of the kindliest 
black eyes. She was ill-paid for her labour. 
Indeed, many of the maids in her village— 
who took less heed of their earnings—fainted 
sometimes through hunger as they sat at 
work. Dorel was the chief help of her 
widowed mother, and of five younger brothers 
and sisters. She was only eighteen; and, 
though she went hamabieled, she looked like 
a little princess in her peasant dress, which 
was made up of three garments—a blue 
‘chemise, a red frock, and a neckerchief white 
as a blossom. 

Gottlieb, her betrothed lover, was a rough 
peasant of the village ; a joiner by trade, who 
inherited from his deceased father a house 
and little field, and was proud of being a free- 
holder. The village in which they lived isa 
very poor one, high up among the Hartz 
Mountains. 

Gottlieb’s nightly visits had become half- 
weekly, or weekly, and his conduct when he 
«ame had grown to be uncivil. Dorel’s 
mother had been courted differently; and 
she was resolved to understand the suitor’s 
conduct. Dorel pleaded for him that he had 
always been good to her, and that she would 
rather bear with him patiently until the evil 
humour passed away. Her mother thought 
a regret before marriage better than a repen- 
tance after, and resolved to speak to Gottlieb ; 
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only she promised that she would speak 
privately, and not in Dorel’s presence. 

One evening, the little pewter lamp was 
put upon the table, whence it shed a dim and 
yellow light on Dorel’s lace pillow. The 
mother kindled a fire in the oven, and two 
of the elder children peeled potatoes with the 
handles of their pewter spoons. The little 
ones sat on a bench by the stove, playing a 
game together with some pebbles. The door 
opened, and in came a stout young lad of 
four-and-twenty, who sat down in an un- 
occupied warm corner, after he had said good 
evening in an ill-tempered way. 

“Good evening, Gottlieb! Welcome,” said 
the mother. Poor little Dorel looked very 
red, and made the bobbins fly extremely fast. 
Gottlieb was in a boorish sullen mood; the 
old woman was suppressing indignation, 
coughing and looking at Dorel; who, with an 
anxious loving heart, was labouring away 
over the lace pillow. There was a miserable 
silence. 

The potatoes were peeled, the fire leaped 
in the oven. The mother pushed the great 
into it, coughed again, and discharged 

erself of an extremely noticeable sigh. Gott- 
lieb sat like a log. After another quarter of 
an hour, the good woman’s patience was ex- 
hausted : “ Now, Gottlieb,” she said, in a half- 
angry tone, “I vow you sit there as if you 
had no tongue.” 

“ Ay, ay,’ said the youth. 
take it.” 

“ Indeed,” said the mother sharply, “I 
don’t know how I am to take it! It would 
be well if you would open your mouth, and 
let us know what taking you are in.” 

“ Hush, mother, dear!” whispered Dorel 
beseechingly. “Gottlieb is surely tired after 
his work. Let him but rest a bit. The soup 
isready by this time, and I will get the table 
ready for the soup.” 

So Dorel stood up; and, having put her 
bobbins carefully in order, threw a white 
cloth over the cushion, and placed it on a 
corner of the bench near the window. Then 
she spread a napkin upon the table and 
laid pewter spoons for eight. Then she 
took from the cupboard a great loaf ot 
black bread, and cut it into tidy little pieces 
over the large earthen bowl; and, when the 
bowl was filled, strewed salt and pepper over 
it. “Now, mother, you can pour out.” The 
mother lifted the great pot out of the oven, 
mashed the cooked potatoes to a broth in it, 
and then poured the yellow soup over the 
bread, The bits of bread at first danced about 
like little fishes, but, beginning soon to swell, 
they filled the bowl with a mass so dense that 
Dorel had some trouble to stir and mix it 
with her spoon, The five other children then 
took their places; the elder ones near their 
mother, and the younger ones near Dorel ; 
but Gottiieb did not stir. 

“ Now, Gottlieb,” said the old woman, “ will 
you not join us ?” 


“As you may 
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He refused churlishly : said he had supped. 

“ But you will take a spoon with us,” said 
Dorel, gently. 

“ If 1 won't,” said the rude lover, “I won't, 
and that’s enough.” 

With a sad look, Dorel folded her hands 
and said the usual grace. The seven spoons 
then fished together, amicably, in the bowl. 
Five of them came and went fast, and always 
travelled mouthward full to the brim, for the 
children had good appetites. Mother ate ; 
but did not seem to like her supper ; poor 
Dorel chased with her spoon ‘individual bits 
of crust until she caught them, and, when she 
caught them, set them down again. When- 
ever her spoon left the bowl it went almost 
empty on its expedition to her lips. Her 
share, however, was not left, nor Gottlieb’s 
either. Five busy spoons emptied the bowl 
and scraped its sides, and then were them- 
selves scraped clean by five little red tongues. 
Gottlieb all the while provided table music, 
drumming against the oven-sides or whistling 
to himself. 

“Children, have you had enough?” 

“Yes, mother,” they answered, half aloud, 
as if they were not quite certain of the fact 
they were attesting. Dorel said grace again, 
and was clearing the table, when the mother 
said, “I will do that. Go you and put the 
children to bed.” Dorel knew what was 
meant, and went upstairs with the children, 
trembling ; one holding by her hand,*another 
lying on her arm. Poor little Dorel! 

The mother had an explanation—that is 

to say, as much of explanation as could be 
had with a stolid man, who did not well know 
his own humour. She accused him of being 
taken up with tailor Wenzel’s daughter and 
of being contemptuous and calling Dorel a 
beggar. Then the honest woman thought he 
was no right man to be her daughter’s hus- 
band, when he had the spirit to say that 
he would not have married her except for 
rity. 
; Dorel was hearing the children say their 
nightly prayers and proverbs, which she had 
always done gently and helpingly ; but now she 
was letting them blunder as they would. The 
other children cried out upon little Fritz: 
“ Dorel, Fritz says the wrong prayer ;” then 
she became attentive until she heard the 
house door violently shut, so that the walls 
trembled, and upon that she ran down stairs. 
“ QO} mother, what have you done? Is Gott- 
lieb gone ?” 

“Yes, Dorel, and I think he will not come 
back again.” Then Dorel cried bitterly. 

“He is not worth adrop of cold water, 
child,” said the good woman. “ It is an escape 
for you. He would have made your home a 
misery if you had married him.” 

“ Ah, mother, you judge too soon. He 
is not bad, and I love him so fondly.” The 
mother gently told her daughter of the cruel 
things Gottlieb had said; but Dorel had 
excuses ready for all, Gottlieb had been her 
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love and hope: he was her love still. “ If it 
is my sin,” she said, “ I cannot help it; but I 
never felt my love for him as much as now— 
I cannot tell you why. And yet I think it is 
because I am so sorry for him.” 

“Tf you take it so,” said the mother, “] 
agree with you. For surely, unless Heaven 
be merciful, he will go doggedly to his own 
evil end.” 

“ Just so, mother,” Dorel answered quickly, 
“ And the mercy of Heaven upon one creature 
is sent always, you know, through another, 
We must have mercy upon Gottlieb.” 

“What can you do? You never can run 
after him? What do you mean, Dorel ?” 

“T do not know, but it may be that I 
shall. One thing I know I can do for him, 
and I will do that to-night.” 

“ And what is that, child ?” 

“T will pray for him,” said the simple girl, 
and fell again a-crying. 

The door opened suddenly, and some one 
entered. “If that should be he!” cried 
Dorel in sudden terror. “ No,” said the 
old woman, “only his good or evil genius 
could bring him back; the good would not 
work on him so soon, and I don’t think him 
bad enough to come back and do evil.” In- 
deed, it was only the good-natured, lame 
Minel who hafted in, and who was set down 
hospitably by the stove, and had the table 
drawn so that she might rest her lame foot 
on the ledge cf it. She was a little, pale- 
faced lace-worker of Dorel’s age; a near 
neighbour ; and she took out her lace-pillow 
which she had brought with her, and Dorel 
fetched her’s, and the two girls went on by 
the pale lamplight with their endless labours. 
Minel often came in that way and was always. 
welcome. 

“I thought Gottlieb was here,” she said, ° 
but she knew better. 

“Gottlieb,” answered the mother, sharply, 
“has left here for ever; and if you like him, 
Minel, he is yours.” 

“Too late in the field,” said Minel, laugh- 
ing. 

“But if Dorel is content?” the mother 
asked, 

“Still, too late,” answered the girl. 

“That is not kindly said,” Dorel objected, 
with her downcast eyes upon her work ; 
“what may you mean?” Minel meant kind- 
ness ; and, with hesitation, told how she had 


just seen Gottlieb going into tailor Wenzel’s 


house; how, on the last Sunday, she had 
seen him at a dance with tailor Wenzel's 
daughter, fetching beer for her because, she 
could not take a dram. Poor little Dorel’s 
tears streamed over her glowing cheeks. “ Let 
the bad man go,” said her mother, “ you can- 
not wash his sins out with crying. It would 
be better that he cried himself.” 


“I am very sorry for him, mother,” she 
sobbed ; “besides, he was so good always, he 
cannot have become bad all at once.” 


Minel endeavoured, however, to show 










































































































thought Gottlieb so good always. 
| too proud of his house and bit of field; he 


Charles Dickens.) 
her friend why she, for her part, had not 
He was 


worked at his joinery as if he could live 
without it ; and people did say, that he must 
soon needs try to live without it, for his little 
business was being lost. Dorel was too coy 
and innocent she feared. Gottlieb could get 
on faster with the tailor’s daughter, who 
must call herself Lisette; because, forsooth, 
Lisel (Lizzy) was not fine enough ! 

The old woman next endeavoured to show 
her daughter how she had secretly grieved at, 
and dreaded Gottlieb’s boorishness and sullen- 
ness of temper. At last, Minel put up her work. 
Dorel did not, as usual, seek to delay her 
going. When she was gone, the old woman 
took the hand of her daughter tenderly and 


| Dorel fell upon her neck and said, “Do not 


be angry, mother, but I am not able to 
think hardly of Gottlieb.” 

That foolish young man after he had broken 
with his sweetheart went to the public-house. 
There, he sat down at the table with a highly 
distinguished looking person : very lean, with 
sharp nose and elbows, and a yellow: skin, 
but a most dignified air—the tailor Wenzel. 
He was a tailor who had seen the world ; 
who in his day, as he told the village people, 
had clothed princes. 
the young fellow’s conduct what had hap- 
pened; and, although Gottlieb was as rude to 
him as he had been to Dorel’s mother, he 
bore with the ill humour and did his best, 
like a good father, to divert the youth 
into the snares of Lisel. 
clumsiest of bait; but fine angling would 


have been lost upon Gottlieb, as indeed any | 
| kind of angling might have been ; for he had | 


then only one notion in his head. Having 


wronged Dorel, he meant she should repent | 
| it—for he still clung to her in a churlish 


Wenzel soon found by | 


He fished with the | 
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book is called Rinaldo Rinaldini. Properly 
he’s a robber ; but so very nice. And Rosa— 
that is Rinaldini’s love—she has such courage ; 
and the Lion—that is Rinaldini—becomes 
when he speaks to her such alamb. Doesn’t 
he, mother ?” 

“That ’s true,” she replied. “ Lisel reads so 
naturally.” 

“Go on, then,” said Gottlieb, “I’m in 
the mood myself, just now, to be a Ruinini, or 
what’s the fellow’s name. The world’s too 
bad for me, and I’ve broken with Dorel. 
But the girl shall come after me yet.” 

“ Broken with Dorel!” 

“Yes. She is too proud, and her mother 
is the vilest woman in the world.” 

“There you have it!” said old Mother 
Wenzel. “Well for you, you are out of the 
snare. You would have had to support that 
entire tribe of children. Old and young were 
regularly fishing for you. Such a rich, hand- 
some son-in-law is not to be had every day. 
But what will you do now, Gottlieb? You 
can’t stay as you are.” 

“No,” said the lout. “In spite to Dorel, 
that I can’t. So I come here.” 

The mother rose, and, gently sliding her 
beloved cat down to the ground, made the 
“Too much honour 
for us and Lisel!” Lisel looked upon the 
ground and fumbled in the pages of Rinaldo, 
waiting for more precise communications. 
The cat, rubbing against the visitor’s leg, 
received a kick, and departed wailing. “The 
nasty creature!” exclaimed Mrs. Wenzel, 
giving the lie to her sympathy with Gottlieb 
by caressing her afilicted favourite. Lisel 
listened attentively for the next words of tlie 
new Rinaldo. They were: “How can you 
keep such a beast of acat? It shan’t come 
near me. I can’t bear dogs either, the beasts, 
Besides, why do you keep cats? What are 


way—and his one thought that he enjoyed | mousetraps for?” The old woman sat down 
over his brandy was “I’ll make her come| with a grimace, and Lisel began reading 


after me yet.” 
ever, so far in accordance with the youth’s 


| mood that he adopted the advice to go, 
| when he had taken a full dose of the bold- 


ness purchasable at a tavern, to the tailor’s 
house, 

There, he broke in abruptly upon Mother 
Wenzel! and her daughter ; the old woman in 
an armchair by the stove with a pet cat upon 
her lap ; Lisel upon a stool, reading. When 


| the damsel saw Gottlieb she uttered a small 


shriek and dragged a dirty cloth from under- 
neath the oven which she threw over her 
shoulders, dragged about with all her fin- 
gers in her hair, and said, “Good gracious! 
this is too great an honour! Please to be 
seated.” 

“Tf I’m not disturbing you,” said Gottlieb, 
placing himself quite at his ease, still in a 
dogged way. “You were reading the Bible 


or the hymn-book, I suppose ?” 
_ “Oh dear, no,” said Lisel, ashamed of the 
imputation, and quite eager to rebut it. “The 


The tailor’s hints were, how-j viciously. Gottlieb pulled out his clay pipe, 


filled it, lighted it, and composed himself with 
quiet smoking. “ Yes, yes,” he said presently. 
“ Dorel was not so bad, and things wouldn’t 
have gone so far but for the mother. She 
was too bad altogether; she can talk, ay, she 
can talk one’s heart asunder. But Dorel 
shall come after me yet. I don’t care.” 

The old woman stroked the cat that was 
again at rest upon her lap; Lisel read on; 
but’ both women were at heart vexed and 
impatient : “ Well, to be sure,” Gottlieb con- 
tinued ; “ Dorel’s properly aneat girl. Be she 
as she may, I should like to see the girl that 
is her match, And what I like in her is, that 
she can’t abide beasts of cats, who do nothing 
but eat up one’s victuals.” Mrs. Wenzel’s 
wrath thereupon boiled over, but she still pru- 
dently endeavoured to extract from the young 
man some definite pledge of surrender to her 
Lisel. Father Wenzel, coming in soon after 
from the tavern, found his housejold in dis- 
tress, his daughter in despair and rage behind 
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the stove, and his wife attacking the obtuse 
youth in vain. Tailor Wenzel came to the 
rescue. He insisted that the affair had all 
been settled between him and Gottlieb at the 
tavern; he dragged Lisel out of her hiding 

lace ; he gave her to Gottlieb, who received 
a open mouthed, then blessed them both, 
and told his wife to make a cup or two of 
coffee. 

Next Sunday Gottlieb had his triumph. 
That is to say, he went to the dance arm in 
arm with his new sweetheart under Dorel’s 
window. He had meant to fling defiance at 
the house as he went by, but his heart failed 
when he came near it, and he hurried away, 
dragging his Lisel after him in an ungainly 
fashion. Lisel looked up in triumph from 
among the roses and forget-me-nots inside 
her bonnet. 

But she had no reason to enjoy her con- 
quest. Gottlieb, though he betrothed himself 
for three long years, evaded marriage. After 
having endured his rudeness all that time, in 
hope of being one day mistress of his house 
and field, Lisel and her family abandoned 
their design. Lisel married a young jour- 
neyman tailor, who came by chance into the 
village. 

Poor little Dorel during those three years 
worked at her lace pillow, and maintained and 
comforted her mother. She showed no change 
in her home-temper ; and, as she scarcely ever 
went into the village except when she went 
to church, it could not be said that she was 


running after her lost swain. Twice, how- 
ever, during that time, she became a topic in 
the neighbourhood. Two suitors offered to 
take Gottlieb’s place, both of them well to 
do; one of them, a young worker in the mines 
who had lately risen to the rank of under- 
overseer ; the other, no less a person than the 


son and heir of the village innkeeper. Dorel 
refused them both, and a great talk arose 
upon that head. Was she too proud? Did 
she want Gottlieb back? Was there some 
fine gentleman in the background? Was it 
the mother who kept her, and lived upon 
her? Another event made a great sensation. 
The widow’s little hut was the last house in 
the village. A hundred paces farther on, 
the road passed through a thick pine forest, 
only passable by foot-travellers, or riders who 
could put trust in their horses. One evening, 
at twilight, the widow’s family was alarmed 
by a cry for help at the door, and found a 
horseman who had come in from the wood, 
and stopped at the first house in the agonies 
of sudden illness. He was bent double and 
was stiff upon his horse. Dorel mounted a 
stool, and, steadied by her mother, lifted 
him off, and took him in. She left him in her 
mother’s care, conducted his horse to the inn, 
and then set off at dusk upon a mountain 
journey to the-nearest doctor, who lived six 
miles distant. The stranger was a travelling 
merchant, and was on the point of death, 
After receiving much gentle help, he be- 
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queathed a posbothock and its contents to 
Dorel. With more gentle help, however, he 
recovered ; eventually, he departed, refusing 
to take back his gift, which was then found 
to contain good notes for three hundred 
dollars. 

“Thank Heaven!” said the mother ; “now 
we are at the end of trouble.” 

“Do you think so?” Dorel answered sor- 
rowfully. “It seems to me that now our 
trouble will begin.” 

Months and years passed. The next great 
event .in Dorel’s life happened in winter time. 
A winter in the upper mountains of the 
Hartz, is very gloomy and very comfortless, 
Mountains and valleys lie covered yards deep 
with snow; roads have vanished, and the 
traveller on unknown ground incurs a risk 
of breaking through into some hidden chasm, 
The larch and pine-trees creak under their 
load of snow whenever the wind crosses them ; 
and the whole forest seen at a distance, lies 
like a dark green girdle on the mountain 
sides. Ravens and crows become stiff in the 
open air, and are found fluttering behind 
the chimneys of huts. Out of the chimneys 
rises grey smoke in heavy piles from the 
brushwood mixed with dust and earth, which 
forms the fuel of the peasants. It is a poor 
fuel which smokes much and burns with a sup- 
pressed dull glow on their hearths. Ice is 
very thick on the little windows, and such 
light as they can ever admit is lessened by the 
heap of straw and refuse that rests against 
the walls outside, and rises higher than the 
window-ledge. There is 4 solemn silence on 
the mountains, only broken by the sledges of 
the charcoal burners, or the skimming over the 
hard snow of some light sleigh that belongs 
to a more wealthy mountaineer. 

After a month of hard frost came a stormy 
but too warm south wind, threatening a rapid 
thaw. Thaw on the mountains brings with 
it unusual perils, Fields of snow, traversed 
easily in frosty weather, yield in critical 
places under the traveller’s foot; and he is 
perhaps plunged into a mountain torrent, or 
falls into a prison with four walls of snow, 
which he attempts in vain to scale, and be- 
tween which he perishes, 

On such a day, Dorel had been working for 
a long time silently over her lace-pillow: 
not telling tales, as she did usually, to the 
younger children. 

“Is anything the matter, Dorel?” 

“No, mother ;” but she answered as if 
with her mind abroad. 

“You do not talk. What ails you, child?” 

Dorel owned that she felt ailing, though 
she knew not how. She was disturbed, 
she said. She dreaded some evil, she knew 
not what. The mother thought it must 
be heartburn. Dorel thought it might be 
heartburn, for her heart felt bad. She 
thought she would be better in the open 
air. It needed some persuasion to get leave 
to go abroad, because the mountain was not 
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safe. At last her mother suggested that it 


was a long time since she had paid the mi- 
nister a visit, and that if she went into the 
village she would still be among people. 
Dorel threw a frock over her shoulders, which 
served as cloak, and, pulling part of it asa 
hood over her head, drew it together under 
her chin, and looked out of it lovingly at her 
mother, with her fresh wholesome face and 
kindly black eyes, like the pretty girl she 
| was; then hurried out. “God forgive my 
sin!” she said when she was out of doors. 
“Tt is the first lie I ever told mother. But 
I saw him go into the wood this morning, 
and he has not come back.” 

“She shall come after me yet,” Gottlieb 
had said. . 

Dorel followed a path made by the hand- 
sledges, that went from the village to the 
wood. From the trees through which the 
wind was howling, the snow fell in dull heavy 
lumps about her, and she heard the hoarse 
crows crying hungrily. When she passed 
| beyond the track of the sledges, her feet sank 
| deeply in the snow as she worked on with 
anxious haste. At last, she stopped and 
looked about her. She felt sure that she was 
in the neighbourhood of a small chasm called 
the Schieferbruch. Thence home, she knew 
her way. If she could but descend it! For 
that was the pit—about thirty yards deep— 
into which she had felt that Gottlieb might 
have fallen. “ With the help of Heaven I will 
venture,” she exclaimed, and struggled on 


till she found deep footsteps that crossed her 


path. At once she pursued their track. At 
one place the traveller had fallen. Farther 
on, something dark lay in a hollow—a fur 
cap. She wrung her hands. It was his cap, 
given to him by herself last Christmas four 
years, 

; From the edge of the chasm, at last Dorel 
| looked down on a black object, silent under 
| all her cries, She knelt waist-deep in snow, 
| and prayed for a good angel to help her. 
| “Gottlieb!” she cried again ; “if you do not 
| answer, may my sin be forgiven—I shall 
throw myself down to you among the snow !” 
She then heard a low wailing; and, com- 
mending to God her mother, the widow, and 
| her household, she ventured to descend and 
struggle for her lover’s life. Thrusting her 
arms into the snow when she was falling— 
climbing, rolling, sometimes buried nearly to 
the chin—Dorel came to the bottom safely, 
and flung herself on Gottlieb’s body. 

He still lived. With glowing hands she 
cleared away the snow in which he was 
imbedded. She rubbed his temples; and, 
having melted water by putting snow into 
her hands, she stooped to him, and let it flow 
between his lips. When his eyes opened, and 
his chest began to heave, she uttered a loud 
ery of joy, and tried to lift him by the 
shoulders; for he had no strength to help 
himself. 


Then she remembered that she had a crust} proud. He resolved to write. 
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in her pocket which she had picked up 
when it had been left by one of the children 
in the bedroom. Gottlieb had no strength 
to bite it. “You will turn against it, 
Gottlieb, but there is no other help,” she said, 
with a smile ; and she bit the bread herself, 
and so stood over him, and fed him carefully, as 
a bird feeds her young. Then, when he could 
better use his limbs and stand upright, she 
bade him stamp upon the ground, and stamped 
before him merrily. At last they were 
able to climb up together out of the Schiefer- 
bruch, and Gottlieb was led by Dorel home- 
ward. When they got into the track, there 
was Minel’s little brother Karl to be seen 
turning acorner with a hand-sledge. “See,” 
she said, laughing, “there is a carriage wait- 
ing for you!” She told Karl that he must 
lend his sledge and strength, to help in carry- 
ing the sick man home. Gottlieb was put, 
whether he would or no, into the dray ; and 
Dorel, when she had taken the frock from her 
head and shoulders to throw over the young 
man’s breast and face, started with Kar] in the 
sledge. It was a fine sight for the villagers 
when Dorel was seen dragging Gottlieb out 
of the forest. She looked at nobody, and 
eared for nobody, conveyed him up to his own 
door, committed him to the care of his house- 
people, ordered peppermint tea to be made 
for him, and bade them put him instantly to 
bed. Then she went home, still glowing 
frum the exercise. 

“Thank God, Dorel, you are home at last. 
Where have you been?” 

“ Mother,” she said, with emotion, “ it was 
well that I went! But make me a cup of 
coffee. Iam chilled.” 

“You shall have that, at once,” said the 
widow, setting instantly to work upon it. 
“ But what has happened to you ?” 

“Nothing to me. But, I was in time to 
save a man who was half-frozen in the 
Schieferbruch.” 

“Who was it?” the motherasked. Dorel 
turned aside with scarlet cheeks and tears ; 
but said at last with forced indifference, “It 
was Gottlieb, mother.” 

“What! Gottlieb! the bad man! Heaven 
only knows, my child, what sort of stuff your 
heart is made of.” 

Gottlieb had been on his way to the next 
village to take the measure of a child’s coffin, 
when he was caught in a thick snowstorm 
and missed his path. When the storm was 
over, he had staggered, half-faint, through 
the deep snow, until at last he fell where 
Dorel found him. Safe at home in bed, of 
course after what had happened, he repented 
heartily of his behaviour to Dorel, Dorel, 
of course, would come or send to ask how he 
got on; then he would make amends to her. 
But Dorel did not come or send to ask how he 
got on. When he was up again and should 
have gone like a man to own his obligation to 
her and confess his evil-doing, he was too 
The ink was 
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dry in the little bottle that hung by the wall ; 
but he got up a brown broth im it with 
water. Then, as he found no paper in the 
house, he tore out a mouldy fly-leaf from his 
hymn-book, and wrote upon that. Having 
written his note, he folded, sealed it with 
glue out of his pot, and sent it by his 
landlady. 

It was the first letter Dorel ever had 
received from anybody, and she took it with 
astonishment and reverence. “I don’t feel, 
mother, as if I ought to read it to myself. I 
will read it to you.” It was the following : 


* Dear Dorel, 

“J have your frock with which you 
covered me when out of the Schieferbruch, Surely 
you want it, and I have something to tell you which 
your mother must not hear. So when the bells 
chime in the evening, you know where, namely 
behind the mill, 

“T remain 
“Your loving Gottlieb.” 


It is not needful to relate the mother’s 
wrath at this. “Be easy, mother,” Dorel 
said. “I have served four years for Gottlieb, 
and am not ashamed; perhaps Gottlieb can 
serve four years for me, but not in the way 
of that letter; that will not do. I am no 
Rachel, mother darling, but if I am only 
Leah, Gottlieb can be a Jacob. I abide by 
that.” 

Gottlieb adorned himself to meet his love 
in the miller’s meadow, where they had met 
in old times twice before, and where he had 
been vexed with her for bringing, first her bro- 
ther George as her companion, and next the 
lame Minel. No Dorel appeared. It was her 
eta said, It was her three hundred dollars. 

e was poorer than he had been, for his 
trade was almost gone. What did he care 
for her? So he went home sullen. ' Next 
day, he tied Dorel’s frock in an old hand- 
kerchief and sent it to her by the landlady, 
hoping still that she might bring him back 
some message. But the frock was taken 
oy! the handkerchief returned, and nothing 
said. 

Then Gottlieb, began to put himself in 
Dorel’s way, to pass her in the road and say, 
“good morning !” when she went to church ; 
he always had a courteous echo to his greet- 
ing and no more. Furthermore, he posted 
himself close before her seat at church. She 
looked at the minister and never once at 
him. The foolish fellow! If he had but gone 
with the right word in his mouth, to her 
cottage door! He persuaded Minel to sound 
her friend. Dorel, discovering that, was 
indignant for some minutes. ttlieb then 
frequented taverns, neglected work, danced 
with Lisel: who, though married, was still 
a great dancer, and who had become able 
to take stronger drink than beer. He ran 
into debt, borrowed, sold his field, and 
hurried desperately to ruin. 

“There is only one soul in the world that 
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can save Gottlieb,” said Minel one day. “He 
is brought to this, through love of you, and 
through despair.” 

“And why,” Dorel answered, “should he 
do evil for the love of me? It would be great 
sin if I made any man do ill who loved 
me. As for despair, I do not know what 
he despairs of; he has never said a word 
to me.” 

“But you know, Dorel, that he is ruined | 
for love of you, and because you will have | 
nothing to do with him. His house, too, is 
going to be seized for his debts, and he 
must go into the poor-house or—or kill 
himself.” 

“You say, Minel, that I will have nothin 
to do with him. Heaven knows I shoul 
have happier years behind me if I had felt 
so. And I should think it, for myself, a great 
sin even to suppose that I must be wicked 
because I am pained by love for somebody, 
I think that ought rather to make me good, 
And how do you know, Minel, that Gottlieb 
really loves me ?” 

“Why, you must own yourself that he 
cares for you only.” 

“T am a miserable woman!” exclaimed 
Dorel, weeping bitterly ; “am TI so bad and | 
godless that I am to be won by defying 
Heaven? No, Minel. My heart is only too, 
too cheap, when it is to be had for a single 
spoken word. But Gottlieb’s is not a good 
way of courting.” 

“ And can you see him put into the poor- 
house ?” 

“Yes, I can, and marry him from the 
poor-house. I feel as though he must needs 
come to that, before his heart is softened.” 

“ Let me tell Gottlieb what you say?” 

“You might have told him of your own 
heart, what to do; but you must take no 
word from me. It is Gottlieb who must be 
the first to speak.” 

Gottlieb’s house and goods were sold by 
auction ; they were bought by the justice for 
two hundred and ninety dollars, 

A year afterwards, a poor old woman came 
to Dorel’s cottage, with a kind greeting from 
Gottlieb, and an entreaty that she would go 
up to the poor-house, for that he would like 
to speak to her before he died. 

“ What do you say? Die!” cried Dorel, 
in great terror. “I never heard that he 
was ill,” 

“He’s going fast,” said the nurse care- 
lessly. “Ido as I can, but it’s of no use.” 

“Tt cannot be! What has happened ?” 

“He went out eight days ago, and came 
back yesterday as if his lungs were tied wu 
with a cord. He wants the sacrament, an 
wants youand your mother. As he had 
nothing to cover him I've lent him an old 
gown ; but it’s sharp cold > there.” 

Dorel was gone while the woman spoke, 
erying “ Wait till my mother comes home, 
and then tell her.” 

The poor-house was a mud hut forming a 
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single chamber. There was straw spread on A glittering lady with a silver wand, 

arude worm-eaten bedstead, and Gottlieb,| Which, (oh, how gracefully!) she softly sway'd 
wasted and ragged, lay on the straw : half To music, with the smallest whitest hand, 
covered by the ‘patched gown of the nurse. Stood in the opening of an emerald glade, 


This was a great sorrow for Dorel. But | Behind her, brightly grouped, a fairy band, 
Each inclination of her arm obey’d, 


when a lat after hee few ft word | aie lng ae fo tow 
, P ’ : ae Or like a wizard top spun on tiptoe, 
said, “He who sees all things knows that I 
have nothing to pardon. You have made me | per mortal enemy, a mighty dragon, 
sorry because you were blind. A year ago, Too base his beastly entrance to announce, 
if you had turned into the right course, we| Surprised her. In one claw he clutched a fagon, 
might both have been happy. I never have| The other held her tightly by the flounce 
thought hardly of you, Gottlieb; I have} (Threatening to leave her soon without a rag, 
loved you more dearly than you know. I In spite of our low-muttered wrath and frowns), 
knew you loved me in the bottom of your Then drew her quickly to his loathsome cavern, 
heart. I bought your cottage with my money Stored grim with evil spirits like a tavern. 
—only my mother and the justice knew of pistes 
that ; and if you had come and said to me, ‘I ~~ cael aew tach thers . sere 
will defy God no more and put aside my stub- Dis af P a oo (yet aes air), 
bornness;’ on that day I would have given| ,.. — pt ager be a ae : 
’ y § And sent him shivering down to sulphurous air. 
you back the house and would have become | Then all those ladies, issuing from the bell 
your wife. But it was not to be. Of many a drooping flower, enring’d her there, 
“ Now I see all,” he said. “Alas my heart | Like human leaves round some angelic rose, 
and now it is too late.” They linked their arms and quivered on their toes. 
“No! not too late,” said Dorel. “Still in ; 
good time. Gottlieb, with you dies all my| She gazed, and gazed direct upon us three, 
happiness in this world. I shall work alone| With worlds of unintelligible meaning ; 
until the end. But you will leave me, now, | Above them like a silver-seen birch tree 


a holy memory and a blessed hope, Gottlieb.|__ (Horrible simile '), in beauty leaning— 
Leaning towards us wistfully, while we, 


keane Hereafter may All bashfulness from boyish ardour weaning, 
Ty t b ht, and Gottlieb Shadowed the pit in answer, clapping red, 
ap OSS Sas Seay om ottheD | vill the masks entered, and her figure fled. 
died and Dorel closed his eyes. 
Years still ran on, and Dorel’s mother died, | Oh wondrous length of nose! Oh breadth of cheek 
and her brothers and sisters married away| Whose bloom all mortal rivalry defies ! 
from her. She was left to the last, quietly | Capacity of mouth, and body sleek ! 
working at her lace pillow, alone in the old} Oh hugeous head, and monstrous goggle eyes! 
house. The tickle of late laughter sure is weak 
ee a To that which your appearance first bids rise. 
Lord! how we laughed! Meantime, demeanour 
solemn 
MOTLEY. Marked the great pate upon the puny column. 


BeroreE a world of tremulous green baize, 
Whose slightest motion made us leap and start, | Fair Rosamond, embowered by royal Harry, 
And nudge with elbows eloquent (in ways Upon the balcony her flower-pots waters. 








That boys drive expectation to the heart ; A broad Scotch colonel, intent to marry. 

Unlike the etiquette of later days (Whose claymore each unseen opponent slaughters), 
Which misses oft its aim from too much art, ) | Fired with impatient love, no more can tarry, 

Each other's aching ribs, in pleasure’s. search | But hopes to take by force this worst of daughters. 


‘We sat, three youngsters fresh from school and birch. He scales her window stealthily on the sea-side ; 
| Sagacious Harry wooing her on the side, 


The curtain of the mysteries before us 
Hung with a solemn sense of all it knew; 
The gallery gods and chandelier flamed o'er us, 
Like an Olympus glorious to the view. 
We heard the frequent nectar pop, and chorus 
Shrilling aloud, impatient for its due. 
Time and the fiddlers, in dumb concert playing, 
Seemed for our special wretchedness delaying, 


She seizes, most alert, the colonel’s ladder, 
And flings him off to court the willing billow, 
Whereon he falls; and, like some briny bladder, 
Floats, the while his men set up a hillo ! 
And drag him up the friendly beach, a sadder 
If not a wiser Gael. Down like a willow 
Hangs his proud plaid, He, with a monstrous spoon, 
Suuffs his wide nese, and sneezes to the moon, 


Sudden the tinkling of a mystic bell 
Proclaimed the preparations were complete, Great Harry, underneath her balcony, 
And through the green baize sent a shuddering| - Lutes to her softly .a sweet serenade ; 


spell When, lo! the flower-pot that she waters free, 
That took us for the time half off our feet; Falls from its perch and fixes on his head! 
The curtain curled, and with a gradual swell A right reward of naughty majesty 
Rose. Ah! who shall say what sight did greet, Caught in its trap. But what more need be said ? 


Clown, Harlequin, and Pantaloon in station, 


As orchestra and gallery ceased their wrangles, 
Startle us all by wondrous transformation. 


To gaze on glory, gorgeousness, and spangles ? 
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To 


(Conducted by 





Ab, Clown ! with what a welcome wert thou greeted, | most chambers of the brain, whither the 


Hailed like a hero to some lighted city. 
And Pantaloon, old fool! for ever treated 
Horribly ill, and looking not for pity. 
Diamond-cut Harlequin, with magic heated, 
Least loved, yet luckiest, as in committee 
We three acknowledged when the play was over, 
For he was Columbine’s accepted lover. 


Shall Clown for ever rest unsung of bard ? 

His notable profundity of pocket, 
At once a garden and a poultry-yard ; 

Stored secretly with cracker, squib, and rocket ; 
Still yawning in abysm wide-barr'd, 

Enough to make all tradesmen strike their docket 
For every kind of bibible and edible, 
With a digestion perfectly incredible. 


Choice son of Mercury, whose cool mendacity 
Delighted us, delights us in perspective, 
The laws are not for one of thy capacity ; 
Thou bidi'st defiance to the ’cute detective, 
So indiscriminate in thy voracity, 
Save when to grumblers giving sharp corrective, 
Thy face of brass our golden age brings back again, 
And sends us wandering in that dreamy track again 


Thou art not flesh and bone; no wife hast thou 
Who watches shudderingly the magic leap, 


sou} 
| strays, oft-times, to seek for that which never 


yas; Whether from all, or any, or none of 
these haunts, still there came, lately, and sat 
down over against me the old Magician. 
He had nor white beard, nor wand, nor 
cabalistic figures inscribed on his dress; he 
did not smell sulphureous, nor did my lamp 
burn blue at his approach. Yet he was a 
presence, in which was power and wisdom 
and knowledge, and an importunity of charm 
to which the deafest adder must have listened, 
perforce. And there came out of him a 
*| voice, mildly saying: Iam that false belief, 
as old almost as true belief, and, though false, 
not incompatible with the existence of my 
veracious brother. I am that superstition, or 
fancy, or imagination, or fiction, as you, in 
your clemency or severity, may call me, 
which you have dwelt upon and cherished 
and nourished against your reason, against. 
your convictions, against your experience, 
isince it was said, “Let there be light,” and 
since light was. 
Unembodied as I am (thus to me the old 
Magician), I yet take interest in the doings 


With hands clasped close, and anxious furrowed brow, | Of the material world. I peruse, not unfre- 


Gasping to think that life should be so cheap. 
No little ones sleep in thy homestead now, 
Whose daily bread thy nightly risks do reap; 
Else art thou such a fighter in our battle 
As seldom yet heard arms and harness rattle. 


In vain of thee they write the grave biography, 
Telling us thou wert mortal and knew pain ; 

Thou livest in a world remote from geography, 
Somewhere between our earth and the inane— 

To the blithe adolescent's mixed cosmographiy 
Familiar: o’er thy grave no starry wain, 

When midnight whispers soft its bright wheel rolls, 

Oh vernal presence to our passing souls ! 


So laugh, and have our love! Be'st thou, indeed, 
Mortal as we, Oh whither shall we turn, 

When the young flowers of life are choked with weed, 
For one thing faithfal in our ashy urn ? 

The gayest piper on our human reed, 
Of him the saddest lesson must we learn ? 

Alas! that he should e’er belie his paint! 

Humanity seems in him almost a taint. 


Boyhood and Manhood have their separate clown, 
And hard we find it from the first to part; 
Yet tenderly to the latter, when well known, 
We cling, for he is of us, and the heart 
Is not beguiled by fancy. Cheer the town 
For many a week, old favourite as thou art. 
We owe thee much; ungrateful would not be; 
And will remember thy humanity. 





THE COMPLAINT OF THE OLD 
MAGICIAN, 


quently, the hebdomadal productions of the 
press, and among other periodicals I often 
see the one to which you contribute. Inflated 
with conceit, and blinded by opiniation, you 
lately undertook to commiserate and to point 
out as a Case of Real Distress, one Mab or 
Mabel, a shiftless jade, calling herself Queen 
of the extinct kingdom of Fairyland—a king- 
dom recently blotted out from the map by 
the united efforts of the March of Intellect, 
Transatlantic Go-a-headism, and the Society 
‘for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. You 
said, truly, that QuzEN Mas had not a shoe 
to stand upon, that she was brought very low, 
that she was sadly reduced. I admit all that. 
The nonsensical kingdom of Fairyland is 
deservedly dismembered, and its subjects re- 
legated to the ballets of the London theatres, 
there to wave branches of red foil, and smile— 
while their hearts ache—for fourteen shillings 
a week, finding their own shoes and stockings. 
But, my son (the Magician became familiar), 
you have enormously exaggerated the power 
and influence of Queen Mab. You have 
ascribed to her territories and vassals she 
never possessed, and that never were, in the 


remotest degree, tributary to her. You gave 
her as lieges, demons, dwarfs, dragons, 


dwergars, horrible spectres and creatious that 
belong only unto me—the Magician. You 
have, not of malice I hope, but inadvertently, 
confounded the kingdom of Fairyland with 
the far more (once) potent, far more dis- 
tressed, far more reduced kingdom of Magic. 


Wuertuer from the realms of magic, self;/I am the case of real distress. I am the 


brought, or perchance, by some involuntary 
intuitive Abracadabra of my own accidentally 
invoked ; whether from the musty recesses of 
my old books in the dusty, legendary corner 
yonder, or whether merely from those inner- 





|Magician without a shoe to stand on. 
My glory is departed—mine, Ichabod the 
Magician. 

Before faydom existed, was Magic, awful, 
erect, weird, inscrutable. Magic stood in the 
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dark cave of Endor, when the ghost of Samuel 
trembled in the lurid air, and scared Saul’s 
eyeballs. When the Israelites wandered 
in the desert my Magicians held dark and 
| fearsome sway in the wicked Jands of Canaan. 
They presided over the ghastly rites of 
Moloch ; they wrought enchantments among 
the Amalekites, the Amorites, the Jebusites, 
and the Hittites. In Judea, in Persia, in 
Chaldea, my Magic, my Magicians, worked 
signs and wonders (false but fearful) through 
long ages. Wise men, soothsayers, sorcerers, 
and astrologers, were in the trains of mighty 
kings, of Darius the Mede, and Nebuchad- 
|| nezzar the king. Throughout the broad 
miles-long streets of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
by the arched terraces ; under the hanging 
| gardens ; in the courts of marble palaces ; by 
the myriad-hued tablets on the wall of strong 
| warriors and fair youths such as Aholibah 
sighed for ; in the midst of the motley, bright 
|| arrayed, swarthy, strong bearded throng 
| stalked my Magicians, and their incantations 
were blended with the wars of Ninus, and 
the orgies of Semiramis, and the conspiracies 
of the captains and the liturgies of the priests. 
When Belshazzar, the king, drunk deep with 
| his lords,-and praised the gods of gold, and 
| brass, and iron, and wood, and when in the 
same hour, there came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote—over against the 
candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of 
the king’s palace—words which none could 
understand, did the king bethink himself in 
his need of light inconsequential fairies? No: 
he cried aloud for the astrologers, the Chal- 
deans, the soothsayers—the wise men of 
Babylon. And though we, the wise men, 
could not read the interpretation or wiss that 
the Medes and Persians were at the gate, yet 
we only ceded to One, whom the king Nebu- 
chadnezzar had made master of all the Magi- 
cians, astrologers, Chaldeans, and soothsayers 
in the kingdom. Magic was vanquished, but 
still recognised. 

You have spoken of Queen Mab’s sway in 
Egypt, and of her myriad elves sporting upon 
the tails of crocodiles. Sir, you are imperti- 
nent. Let Queen Mab and her fairies disport 
themselves in frivolous Persia and enervated 
Arabia ; but leave the lund of Egypt—that 
long, narrow, dusky land of wonders—to me, 
the king of magic and mysticism. Where 
that gigantic enigma, the Sphynx, rears its 
dim, battered, mysterious, time-worn, yet 
time-defying head, against the copper sky, 
and amidst the shifting sand; where the 
river of Nile reflects— 


* the endless length 
Of dark red colonnades,” 


where religion was philosophy, and philosophy 


religion ; yet where the purest doctrines of 
metaphysics were mingled with the grossest 
forms of Zoroastianism and the brutifying 
worship of beasts and reptiles and vegetables, 
and the profoundest morality was grafted 
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upon the rudest and most debasing African 
fetichism ; where phantom hieroglyphics 
shadow forth the dim creed that the soul, after 
its three thousand years’ cycle of metempsy- 
chosis or rather metensomatosis, shall return 
to its human envelope again ; and where the 
spirits of kings, and princes, and priests are 
pourtrayed migratory through the bodies of 
swine, and birds that fly, and reptiles that 
crawl—there I and Magic dwelt. Mine was 
Fetichism and Zoroastianism. Magic had no 
sympathy with the light Bacchus in his con- 
vivial, his joyous, his saltatory form. Queen 
Mab, or Queen Ariadne, or Queen Any- 
body may sport with him in Naxos, and 
the sunny isles of the Archipelago; may 
press the red grape for him, and hold the 
golden chalice to his eager lips. But Bacchus, 
as Osiris, the awful Lord of Amenti, belongs 
not to Fairyland, but to the realm of Magic 
and to me. My Magicians sat at his feet, 
when, as he is painted in the royal tombs of 
Biban el. Moluk, he sits pro tribunal, weigh- 
ing the souls that have just departed from 
the bodies in the fatal scales of Amenti, and 
judging them according to their deserts. The 
Magicians were at home in Egypt. When, 
as the legend of Manetho tells us, the great 
yramid was built by King Suphis, the 
agicians stood by and aided the work with 
their spells. When that King Pharaoh who 
knew not Joseph or his people was so sorely 
beset by the plagues raised by the indomitable 
brothers of Israel, did not he call upon his 
Magicians for aid? Did not their magic lore 
stand them in such stead that their rods all 
produced serpents, albeit Aaron’s rod, through 
a power that was preter-magical, swallowed 
them all up evertually? As year after year 
and age after age rolled their sternly suc- 
ceeding waves over the land of Egypt, and as 
the remorselessly advancing and receding 
tide brought from the womb of time the 
myriad pebbles of mortality, and carried 
them back into the abyss of eternity, Magic 
was left high and dry—a monument and a 
misleading Pharos, inscrutably cabalistic and 
existent as the pillar of Pompey, and the 
needle of Cleopatra, and the obelisk of Luxor. 
Came the soft sons of Syria with the rich 
dyes of Tyre and enervating arts. Came the 
luxurious Greeks, and gave plasticity and 
symmetry to the bizarre, yet awful sculptures 
of the Egyptian Pantheon. The muscular 
fauns, the brawny Hercules, the slim Adonis, 
the cested Venus, the crested Diana came to 
teach the limners and sculptors of Egypt how 
to cast their deities in the moulds of Zeuxis 
and Praxiteles. But the Sphynx looked coldly 
on in her unchangeable, enigmatical beauty, 
and the Magicians stood by, unchangeable 
too, their arms folded, gazing with a frown 
half of anger, half of contempt at the clumsy 
legerdemain of Paganism, at the boggling 
tricks of the haruspices and the transparent 
cheatery of the oracle. “These priests of 
Bacchus and Venus,” they thought, “ are mere 
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buffoons and tricksters, wretched ventrilo- 
quists, miserable experts at sleight of hand 
and cogging of dice.” Came the Romans, and 
with them the loud prating augurs, and the 
bragging soothsayers, and those that dealt in 
omens and prophecies. But the magicians 
who had wrought magic for the Ptolemies 
laughed these clumsy bunglers to scorn. 
When Pompey, Cesar, Antony told them of 
the supernatural wonders of Greece and 
Rome ; of the ghastly priests who reigned 
beneath the deep shadow of Aricia’s trees, 


“ The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain ;" 


of the thirty chosen prophets, the wisest 
in the land, who evening and morning stood 
by Lars Porsenna of Clusium ; of the strange 
visions of pale women with bleeding breasts 
that Sextus Tarquinius saw in the night 
season ; of the Pythoness on her tripod, and 
the Cumzean Sybil in her cave ; the Magicians 
ef Egypt pointed to the Sphynx, the pyra- 
mids, the hieroglyphies, saying: “ Construe us 
these, and unriddle us these, Liars, and 
boasters, and whisperers through chinks in 
the wall, and fumblers among the entrails of 
beasts, can ye call, as we can, serpents from 
the hard ground, and cause them to dance to 
the notes of the cithara and the timbrel? Can 
ye foretell life and death, and change men 
into beasts and reptiles, and show in a drop 
of water the images of men that are dead, 
and great battles fought long ago?” 

The proud conquerors of Egypt bowed 
to Egypt’s soothsayers. The Magician was 
welcome in Cleopatra’s palace. He boasted 
that he could read in “ Nature’s infinite book 
of sorcery ;” Iras, Alexas, Enobarbus, listened 
to him, and he foretold truly that one should 
outlive the lady whom she loved, and that 
another should be more beloving than be- 
loved. The Magician stood in Cleopatra’s 
galley beside the proud and stately queen, 
—the “serpent of old Nile,” that was “ with 
Pheebus’ am’rous pinches black ;” in the 
galley that burned in the water like bur- 
nished gold ; the galley with purple sails and 
silver oars; with a pavilion cloth of gold of 
tissue ; the galley whereof the gentlewomen 
were like the Nereides, on each side of which 
stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids; the galley steered by a seeming 
mermaid ; the galley with silken tackle, and 
from which a strange invisible perfume hit 
the sense of the adjacent wharves. And 
when Antony lay dead, and the proud land of 
Egypt lay at the feet of Octavius Cesar, the 
ominous finger of the soothsayer pointed to 
the basket of figs and the “pretty worm of 
Nilus”—the deadly asp, the baby at the 
breast of Cleopatra that sucked the nurse 
asleep. 

Ages of youth have not been able to efiace 
the Magic from the Egyptian surface. Its 
edge has been blunted, as the characters in 
the hieroglyphics have been, some rounded 
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and chipped, some choked up with sand and 
dust. But the ruins of Magic yet exist like 
the ruins of temples and statues. The rage 
of the heathen Saracens, the iconoclastic 
theology of centuries of Mohammedan sway, 
have battered, have defaced, have devastated 
the caryatides that supported the frieze of 
the temple of Egyptian Magic; but the temple 
and the caryatides are erect still. The fires 
that destroyed the stored-up learning of Alex- 
jandria have been impotent to quench it; the 
devastating hoofs of the steeds of the 
Mamelukes and the Beys have not trampled 
it under foot ; the hordes of Buonaparte, fired 
by revolutionary and subversive frenzy, could 
not annihilate it; the glamour of the East 
vanquished the atheism of the West, and the 
i ae seer warned Kleber, though un- 
availingly, of the dagger that was to lay him 
low. Even now, in this age—in this nine- 
teenth century—when English cadets and 
judges of Sudder Adawlut jolt in omnibuses 
across the Isthmus of Suez; when steamers 
have coal depdts at Alexandria ; when Cairo 
has European hotels with table d’hétes and 
extortionate waiters ; when the sandy desert 
is strewn, not with the bones of men slain in 
fight, or with the ruins of bygone: empires, 
but with the crumbs of ham sandwiches and 
the corks of soda-water bottles ; when the 
“cruel lord” who reigns over Egypt drives 
an Engiish curricle ; when a staff of English 
engineers view Thebes and Memphis through 
theodolites, and talk of gradients and inclines, 
| tunnels, cuttings, and embankments through 
the valley of the Nile, Magic and Magicians 
hold their own in the sunburnt land of Egypt. 
In some dark street of Cairo still is the 
traveller introduced to the seer, fallen indeed 
from his high estate, with diminished credit, 
and circumscribed empire over things magical, 
still versed in “Nature’s infinite book of 
sorcery.” No longer the proud confidant of 





princes and monarchs, the. explicator of 
enigmas, the unraveller of mysteries, the ex- 
pounder of dreams and visions of the night, 
he is but a meanly-clad old man with a long 
beard and a filthy turban swathed round his 
head. But still he pours into the palm of 
the youthful acolyte the mystic pool of ink, 
and traces around it the magic characters 
which none may read but he. And still the 
boy, at his command, sees in the inky mirror 
“the figure of one sweeping,” and after him 
are mirrored in the pool, as the traveller 
summons them, the portraits of the mighty 
dead, or the friends or dear ones at home. 
And though sometimesthe Magician may err, 
and Lord Nelson. present himself with two 
arms, and Miss Biffin with both arms and 
legs, and Daniel Lambert as a thin man, and 
Shakespeare with a cocked hat and spectacles, 
you must ascribe that to its being Ramadan, 
or the boy not being a proper medium, or 
yourself not properly susceptible to magical 
influences, 


I have said enough, I perpend, Scholar, 
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(continued this garrulous old Magician), to 
show you that in Egypt, at least, my empire 
is of a date superlatively more ancient 


| than that of your vaunted Queen Mab. If 


you doubt me, go ask, go search the works of 


| those conscientious ghoules among the graves 


of Egyptian antiquities—Rosellini, Greevius, 
Lane, Denon, Champollion, Belzoni, Wilkin- 
son—go to the fountain-head, the father of 
history—Herodotus. Go ask that famous 
student of the black art in your own times 
—Caviglia—he who, from the three corner 
stones of astrology, magnetism, and magic, 
raised a pyramid of the most extraordinary 
mysticism, on whose airy faces he could see 
inscribed in letters of light invisible to all 
but himself elucidatory texts: he who was 
the last recipient of that rich but awful 
legacy of mystical learning which has been 
handed down from age to age—from the 
Essenes to Philo the Jew, from Pythagoras 
to Psamnadius ; he who, from the constant 
and engrossing study of the mysteries of the 
pyramids, became (like those Cingalese in- 
sects that take the shape and colour of the 
leaf they feed on) himself in dress, feature, 
manner, thought and language, absolutely 
pyramidal. 

But I have not done with you yet, Novice, 
nor have I vindicated the claims of Magic 
sufficiently. You shall leap with me o’er 
centuries. I willingly resign to Queen Mab 
and her fairies the era of Sultan Haroun 
Al’Raschid, the silly, sparkling, spangled en- 
chantments of Bagdad, and Damascus, and 
China, nay, even the fairy doings in my own 
Egypt—my own Grand Cairo—during the 
sway of the caliphs. I look upon her trivial 
pranks with calenders, and caravans, and fair 
Persians ; her peris, genii, and dwarfs, just as 
80 many conjuring tricks and mountebanks 
at a fair. She may have the whole of the 
dark and middle ages (in the East) for me, 
and plague or reward as she list the enervated 
occupants of Moslemin harems or the effete 
princes of the Lower Empire. Europe was 
my field of sovereignty then ; and the realm 
of Magic held its own against the realm of 
Fairyland there for ages. 

I will take Puck. You have been bold 
enough, sir, to claim that essential vassal of 
the king of Magic as a fairy. You will quote, 
of course, the authority of William Shake- 
speare (a fellow so ignorant of geography that 
he talks about the sea-coast of Illyria), who 
makes Puck a sort of fairy tiger or “ gyp” 
to Oberon, putting a girth round about the 
earth in forty minutes, and bragging with 
disgusting egotism of his flying “ straight as 
an arrow from a Tartar’s bow.” You will 
have seen, doubtless, also, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at Covent Garden Theatre 
under the management of Madame Vestris, 
and probably because you saw therein Miss 
Marshall as Puck looking very fairy-like in a 
short tunic and fleshings; or perchance saw 
pasted on the green-room pier-glass a promp- 
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ter’s “call” for “ Puck and all the fairies at 
twelve,” you jumped at the conclusion that 
Puck was a fairy. Heis nothing atall of the 
sort. The fellow is a hobgoblin, and belongs 
tome. Let Mab rule her own roast _of syl- 
phides, coryphées, fays and sprites, and not 
meddle with me. I will quote chapter and 
verse for it. 


“In John Milesius any man may read 
Of divels in Sarmatia honoured, 
Called Kotri or Kobaldi, such as we 
Pugs and hobgoblins call r 


Thus writes old Heywood*in his Lvwcifugs. 
Pug or Puck is a hobgoblin, a divel, and, as 
such, I do not think the sportive Queen of 
Elf-land will be inclined to claim him in 
future. Indeed, many learned theologians— 
both Catholic and Protestant—have gone far 
to prove, by texts and arguments, both from 
Scripture and the Fathers, that Puck is no 
other than Satan himself in various disguises, 
Such was Puck who had a domicile in the 
monastery of the Greyfriars at Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, which he haunted in the form of a 
pug or monkey, and tormented the monks 
and lay brethren sorely. He had his fits of 
good humour sometimes certainly, and turned 
the spit, baked the bread, drew the wine, and 
cleaned the kitchen, while the inmates of the 
monastery lay a-snoring, receiving as wages 
two brass pots and a parti-coloured jacket to 
which a bell was appended ; but these bene- 
volent humours were transitory and capri- 
cious ; and he is truly described, by the monk 
to whom we owe the Veredica Relatio de De- 
monio Puck, as an impure spirit. In fact (and 
you will excuse the freedom of my language, 
for, though .I am a Magician, I am a gentle- 
man, and would not wish to wound your ears 
unnecessarily) Puck was a very devil. Do not 
misconstrue me. I don’t mean the devil who 
was always requiring payment, and for whom 
there was no pitch hot ; the devil who taught 
Jack of Kent bridge-building, on condition 
that a eertain post obit should be paid if Jack 
was buried on land or in water, and was 
cheated out of his bond by Jack causing him- 
self to -be buried in the keystone of his last 
bridge ; the devil who patronised old Nostra- 
damus, and was, in a somewhat similar man- 
ner to the Jack ruse, cheated—he having a 
contingent reversion in Nostradamus, which 
was to fall in if that worthy was buried with- 
in a church or without a church, whereupon 
Nostradamus left directions in his will “to 
be put into a hole in a wall,” which was ac- 
cordingly done, to the devil’s discomfiture. 
Puck is not the devil whom Banagher beat ; 
the devil who assisted (for a consideration) 
the architect of the cathedral of Cologne ; 
the devil who raised the Lust-Berg at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and had a finger in most of the 
castles on the banks of the Rhine; the devil 
of Evreux, who migrated from thence to 
Caen, and appeared there in eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen clad in white armour, and 
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attacked the commandant of the town ina 
cul-de-sac. 

Puck is not the devil with a glossy black 
skin, saucer eyes, horns, hoofs, a tail, and a 
pitchfork, who was vanquished by St. Cuth- 
bert, and many other saints, as recorded by | 
learned hagiologists ; who was associated with 
Tom Walker in that peculiarly disadvan- 
tageous partnership (for Tom), recorded by 
Washington Irving; who carries off Don 
Juan in the pantomime ; who is generally 
associated with the idea of blue flames, 
sulphur, brimstone, and red-hot Wallsend. 
And, O Neophyte, Puck is not the awful | 
fiend of Milton, stretched on a burning lake, 
floating “many a rood ;” the arch spirit of | 
Evil, who, amidst agonies which cannot be 
conceived without horror, deliberates, re- 
solves, and executes, whose fiendish spirit 
stands unbroken “against the sword of 
Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, | 
against the flaming lake, against the marl | 
burning with solid fire, against the prospect 
of an eternity of unintermittent misery.” 
He is not the A:modros of the Greek—the 
demon of Aschylus, the Prometheus, half- | 
fiend, half-redeemer, the friend of man, the 
sullen and implacable enemies of heaven. 
He is not one of the chattering, bestial, 
grinning, mopping herd of devils, bloated 
with meat and wine, and reeling in ribald 
dances, who stagger and leap round the lady | 
in the Masque of Comus; he is not one of| 
the inexorable spirits who hover in the 


silence and gloom of Dante’s Inferno, who | 
point pitilessly to the hopeless inscription 
above the portal, who watch inflexibly the 
agonies of Ugolino, and the remorse of 
Francisca, and Facivata writhing in her 
burning tomb. Puck is not THe Devin, but 





a devil—a diablotin. He is a very monkey, 
a mischievous ape, having a special deliglit in | 
the annoyance of saints and hermits. The| 
writings of the Fathers are full of authentic 
relations of his knavish tricks. “Iwas he 
who tempted Saint Anthony (pace Thomas 
Ingoldsby); ’twas he who 
- sat in an earthen pot, 

In a big bellied earthen pot sat he,” 


and with a rabble rout of devils with tails 
and devils without, devils stout and meagre, 
devils serious and jocund church-going devils 
and revel-haunting devils, endeavoured first 
in his own proper Tikeness as a hobgoblin, and 
afterwards as a laughing woman with two 
black eyes—the worst devil of all—to decoy 
the Saint from the perusal of the holy book. 
This devil it was who as Saint Benedict was 
saying his prayers on Monte Casino, did 
(according to Saint Gregory) appear to him 
in the likeness of a doctor riding upon a mule, 
avowing his intention to physic the whole 
convent, although, if we are to believe other 
accounts, it was to Saint Melanius that he 
appeared in this medical guise. Whichever 
way it was, however, Saint Benedict had the 
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mischievous little devil on the hip on a sub- 
sequent occasion. There was a certain monk 
in the convent, who somewhat after the style 
of our old acquaintance Daddy Longlegs, 
couldn’t or wouldn’t say his prayers. After 
praying a little while he always rose up sud- 
denly and vamosed out of the oratory, as 
though the devil was at his heels ;—which 
indeed he was, as you shall hear. The monks 
told the prior, and the prior told the abbot, 
and the abbot told Saint Benedict of the 
non-praying brother’s irreverent conduct; 
and in goes the Saint to the oratory, with a 
big walking-stick, just as the monk is 
coming out as usual, “See ye not who lead- 
eth our brother?” says Saint Benedict to 
Father Maurus and Pompeianus the prior. 

“We see nought,” they answer. 

“T do,” says the Saint, directing a meaning 
and somewhat menacing look towards his 
subordinates, “I see plainly a little black 
devil lugging violently at our brother's gown, 
and leading him towards the door.” 

The obtuse Pompeianus still persisted in 
seeing nothing; but Father Maurus, who 
was in training to be a saint, and had be- 
sides an eye to the reversion of the prior’s 
berth, immediately declared that he saw the 
devil, and that he was very little and very 
black. 

“Ofcourse,” says Saint Benedict. “Perhaps, 
Brother Pompeianus, when you have adminis- 
tered to yourself the seven score stripes I 


| now prescribe to you, and said the four Greek 


epistles which you will be good enough to 
repeat to me without book to-morrow 
morning, you will be able to see the devil 
too. In the meantime, he must be exorcised 
from the person of our dear brother ;” 
whereupon whack! whack! whack! goes 
the big walking-stick about the legs, head, 
back, and shoulders of the dear brother, till, 
as Saint Benedict declares, the little devil is 
completely exorcised, and the dear brother is 
covered with bruises, The legend adds that 
the D. B. was ever afterwards distinguished 
for his remarkable assiduity of attendance 
and attention at matins, complins, and 
vespers, 

This little devil of Puck’s kindred, if not 
Puck himself, was evidently the same who 
lay in wait so many years in order to bring 
to shame the chaste and pious Saint Gudule. 
It was the custom of this noble maiden to 
rise at cockcrow every morning and walk to 
church with her maid before her carrying a 
lantern. What did the devil, but blow the 
candle out ? What did Saint Gudule, but blow 
it in again by her prayers? And this is her 
standard miracle. Then there was a St. Brituis, 
who, you must know, was clerk or deacon to 
St. Martin. One day, while his principal was 
performing mass, St. Brituis saw a sly little 
devil behind the altar, busily employed in 
writing on a strip of parchment as long as an 
hotel bill all the sins of the congregation. 
There were a good many sins that day both 
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of omission and commission, and the devil’s 
parchment was soon full on both sides, and 
crossed and re-crossed into the bargain. 
What was the devil to do? He had no more 

archment with him; he could not trust to 
fis memory; and he was unwilling to lose 
count of a single sin. As a last resource, 
he bethought himself of stretching the parch- 
ment. Holding one end in his teeth and the 
other in his claws, he tugged and tugged, and 
| strained and strained; but he forgot that 
| the material was unelastic; and presently 
crack went the parchment into two pieces, 
and bang went the devil’s head against the 
stone wall of the church. Saint Brituis burst 
out into a hearty fit of laughter at the devil’s 
misfortune, for which he was sternly rebuked 
by his chief; and, indeed, narrowly escaped 
that exemplary chastisement which, as legends 
tell, befel the nursery heroine Jill 


“ For laughing at Jack’s disaster.” 


When, however, St. Martin came to be in- 
formed of the real circumstances of the case, 
he immediately hailed it as a “first chop” 
miracle, of which the world was running 
rather short just then ; and as a stock miracle 
it has been retailed ever since, to the great 
edification of the faithful; and as a miracle 
you will find it in good dog Latin and in the 
Lives of the Saints to this day. 

You will curl up your lip, I dare say, because 
I persist in stating Puck to be a goblin and 
not a fairy, and in tracing him even to a 
habitat among the mischievous demons of 
the Romish hagiology. You will acknowledge 
him as a demon, however, when I tell you 
that Odericus Vitalis alludes to him,as the 


| devil whom St. Taurinus banished from the 


quondam temple of Diana at Ebroa, the 
Norman town of Evreux ; that he was known 
| to the Normans as Gubbe, the old man, and 
from thence we have the word Goblin: 
“ Hune vulgus Gobelinum appellat,” says 
| Odericus. The Gubbe of the Northmen was 
own brother to the “Tomte-Gubbe,” or “old 
man of the house toft” in Sweden, known in 
Saxony as the spiteful devil Hoodekin, 
Hodken, or Hudken, in Norway as “ Nisse- 
godering,” in Scotland as “Redcap,” in Eng- 
land as Puck; or,on a very non lucendo 
principle (seeing that he was always playing 
naughty tricks), as Robin Goodfellow. He 
is directly charged with being a Goblin in 
your own vaunted Midsummer Night’s Dre 
by one of Titania’s fairies. Thus she— 


“ Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow ; are you not he 

That fright the maids of all the villagery ? 


Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their 


harm, 
Those that Hobgoblin call you ? 


If the varlet had been a fairy, all Titania’s 
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antecedents without questioning him. Pease- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed, 
were fairies if you will; so were those 
“minions of the moon” that came from ox- 
lips and nodding violets, from lush woodbine, 
from sweet musk-roses and wild eglantine, 
the fairies that warred with rear-mice for 
their leathern wings, and killed the cankers 
in the rose-buds ; the small grey-coated gnats 
that were Queen Mab’s waggoners, the joiner 
squirrels, the fairies’ midwives. A figo—the 
fig of Spain—for them all. Puck has nought 
to do with them; and I demand that Sis 
name, as it stands in the dramatis persone 
of all the editions of Shakespeare, as “ Puck, 
or Robin Goodfellow, a fairy” shall be ex- 
punged and altered to “ Puck, a Goblin or 
malicious demon.” 

The subject of Puck (continued the old 
Magician) has detained me much longer 
than I anticipated ; but I felt so strongly on 
the subject, that I was moved to adduce all 
the evidence I could lay my hands on. It 
were bootless in this stage of the argument 
to demonstrate that this same Puck is the 
Spanish “ Duende,” corresponding entirely to 
the “ Tomte Gubbe,” which fact is attested by 
Corbaruvias ; and that, in another part of 
Spain, that Puck appears as a Frayle, or 
little friar ; for which you may see Calderon’s 
comedy of La Dama Duende. Nor is there 
time here to show how Puck in Anglo-Saxon 
became Pickeln and Packeln, from which 
Mr. Horne Tooke tells us, in the Diversions of 
Purley, we have Pack or Patch, the fool ; 
likewise Pickle, a mischievous boy, and the 
Pickélhiarin, oddly enough, though analogically 
translated as Pickle-herring, the zany or 
mountebank of Goéthe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
and who (Pickelhirin) was so called from his 
leafy or hairy vestment. Ben Jonson re- 
Anglicised him as the shaggy little devil 
Puckhairy, while the original Puck or Pug 
became Pog, Bog, and Boge in the north of 
England, Bogle in Scotland, and again re- 
turned to England as Bogey, where he dwells 
in the coal-cellar or the nursery-cupboard 
to this day. There’s a derivation for you, 
Scholar! Think of your merry, spangled- 
winged, sportive fairy Puck, forsooth, turning 
out to be synonymous with the child-quelling, 
naughty-boy-kidnapping Bogey. The monkey, 

ou know, acquired the name of Pug, from 
his wickedness and malice ; and the Pug-dog, 
from his spitefulness and snappishness. Bwgy 


“mM, !in the language of the British was a goblin ; 


Bog was the angry god of the Slavi. The 
Anglo-Saxon Bucca and Buck, a goat, were 
both derivatives of Puck, and were so called 
from their skittish, savage natures; and a 
goat was, if you remember, one of the 
favourite incarnations of the evil one ; finally, 
we trace the mischievous mirth and inebriated 
inspiration of Puck in the Greek word 
Baxkevw, 


Thus far the old Magician. I had listened 


tribe would have known his position and!with bated breath to the sage as he dwelt 
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on the pedigrees of his subjects with a 
somewhat excusable pride, though I must 
confess I could not refrain from yawning a 
little (mor has another person been able to 
refrain from doing the like more recently, I 
dare say) at the somewhat tedious disserta- 
tions on magical etymology into which he 
was led. The ancient man would seem to 
have been imbibing deep draughts from 
the founts of Junius, Ménage, Casaubon, 
Skinner, Minshew, Lemon, and the venerable 
cohort of old English etymologists, to say 
nothing of Thomson, Whiter, Fox Talbot, and 
the moderns. Now the study of etymology pro- 
duces nearly the very same effects that Doctor 
South ascribes to the study of the Apocalypse : 
“T+ finds a man mad, or leaves him so ;” and, 
moreover, as the study of Magic has led 
to not a few commissions de dunatico, it is 
robable that the old Magician I had ‘been 
anclee to had a “ bee in his bonnet,” or, 
as is more vernacularly expressed in this part 
of the country, that he had “ a tile off,” or 
“eleven pence halfpenny out of the shil- 
ling.” It may be, and is as probable, that 
he was sane; it may be that he never ex- 
isted save in my brain; yet he may be sitting 
opposite to me still, graving, didacticising 
upon the former glories and present decay of 
Magic. 

Yes, its decay. The state of that once glo- 
rious and potent science is now far more a 
Case of Real Distress than that of Queen Mab 
and her elves. They at least can obtain en- 
gagements in the pantomimes and Easter 
spectacles. Doctor Arne’s deathless music yet 
summons them to dance on yellow sands and 
there take hands. Music-sellers yet deem them 
worthy as subjects of delicately tinted litho- 
graphic title-pages to polkas. There are yet 
to be found publishers (though few alas! 
who will invest capital in the illustrations, 
editing, and publishing of fairy tales; and 
till Mr. Richard Doyle he die, and till Messrs, 
Leech, and Hablot Browne, and Tenniel, and 
especially Mr. George Cruikshank, masters of 
the pencil and etching point, they die, we 
shall not lack cunning: graphers of the life, 
and light, and glories of Fairyland. 
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Garinet ; peep fearfully into the mysterious 
tomes of Piccatrix, Cornelius Agrippa, of 
Delrio and Remigius, of Glanvill and Sinclair; 
think of the legendary volume of Thomas the 
Rhymer, that was “ lost, lost, lost,” and “found, 
found, found,” in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ;—study these monstrous books—mon- 
strous alike in form and contents—study 
them in the dead of the night (if you have 
nerve enough), and sleep afterwards, night- 
mareless, if you can, 

Magic! It is associated with cruelty, 
ignorance, brutish stupidity, and brutal wrong 
through all time. It recalls the ages of dark- 
ness, persecution, havoc, and intolerance. 
It recalls poor maniacs, brooding over forges 
and alembics, cowering amid stuffed monsters 


(and noxious elixirs, mumbling incoherent 


blasphemies over the entrails of dead beasts, 
and the skins of dried reptiles. It recalls the 
mummeries of the Rosicrucians, the labo- 
riously idle speculations of Dee and Lilly, 
the impudent impostures of Romish priest- 
craft in the worst ages of Romecraft ; it 
recalls with terror and horror the appalling 
buffooneries of witchcraft, the horrible mer- 
riment of the Witches’ Sabbath, and with 
more terrible and horrible reality it brings 
back, to our lasting shame and disgrace, the 
long long record of aged, maimed, blind, 
infirm old creatures, chased, scourged, impri- 
soned, tied hand and foot and drowned, 
hanged and burnt unjustly, and condemned 
too by learned English judges. It recalls 
dirty gipseys, and heartless swindlers, dwell- 
ing in back garrets with mangy cats and 
greasy packs of cards. 

No; I am not sorry that Magic is in dis- 
tress; but I grieve more than ever (if that 
be possible) for Queen Mab and the fairies, 


) | flouted and contemned by this sometimes and 


somewhat too dully practical age. 


TOO LATE. 


“Terk, take these knots and this letter 
for him,” said Amalie in a broken voice to 


But |me, as I sat in the sledge already prepared 


Magic is dead. Its professors never sought | for departure. “May your journey be fortu- 


to insinuate themselves blandly into the ima-|nate and speedy !” 


Petro, lashing on his 


gination like the fairies ; they brought neither | horse, covered me with a shower of snow ; 


honied words, nor sparkling pictures, nor 
dulcet music. They sought but to control, to 
terrify, to destroy. Read the Arabian Nights 
through, and perhaps, with the single excep- 
tion of Cassim Baba quartered in the rob- 
bers’ cavern, you will not find an incident in 
that vast collection of fairy tales that will 
excite terror or disgust ; but glance over the 
awful Malleus Malisficarum, as printed on the 
eve of Saint Catherine, Queen, Virgin, and 
Martyr, in the last decennary of the fifteenth 
century—pore over its dusky, black-lettered 
pages, its miniated capitals, and shudder; 
turn over the Dictionnaire Infernal of Colin 
de Plancy, the Histoire de la Magie of Jules 


and, in a few minutes, I had St. Petersburg 
behind me. 
derness. 

Whither did I speed? Across the frozen 
region of Siberia to Ochotsk, and to the exiled 
friend of my youth. Quicker, Petro; quicker 
through this comfortless and deathlike re- 
gion. See! There are tracks of a panther ; 
the horse scents them ; how it trembles! So, 
we are in Tobolsk. 

A half sun arises. The white plain lies 
before me, glittering with millions of crystals. 
A few stunted pine trees throw ghostly 
shadows across the white waste, their borders 
tinted with the red beams of the sickly sun, 


Before me was a snowy wil- 
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On everything is written the death sentence 
of the imperial doomster. Quicker, Petro ; 
quicker through this horrible desert! So, we 
are in Jakustk. 

Where no sun rises, no description can be 
given. Forward, Petro! A world without 
a sun is too like a grave. The monotony is 
| too like the dreariness of death. Ha, yonder 
the northern light! That is a transient 
comfort. On, on, Petro! 

After a dreary journey of six weeks, I am 
at length in Ochotsk. I deliver my despatches 
to the governor, and at the same time make 
him acquainted with the object of my volun- 
tary journey. He is a man suited to his 
place. The letter from St. Petersburg from 
his son he receives coldly ; and, with a ges- 
ture of his hand only, introduces me to his 
daughter. 

After having read the order, he offers to 
accompany me to the dwelling of my friend, 
and personally make known to him the 
clemency of the Emperor. For, I am the 
bearer of an order for my friend’s release. 

“Tf it is not a necessary part of your duty 
to accompany me, permit me to go alone on 
this errand to Count Paul,” I say to the 
governor. “Be it so,” he replies, shaking 
his head, and ordering the soldier on guard 
to conduct me. The feeling of excitement 
with which I walk the short distance to the 
hut of the exile almost unmans me. My 
heart beats fearfully. Strange figures flash 
before my eyes, from which the tears are 
falling. 

A misgiving, such as I had felt before, 
while waiting two days for the order at St. 
Petersburg, seizes me, but in a greater de- 
gree. I am forced to lean for support on my 

uide, 

“This is the hut of Count Paul.” 

I thank him, and he retires. 


It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when I opened the door. The exile of six 
years stood before me, half bent and half 
clothed, occupied in cleaning the skin of a 
s.ble. 

I opened the door in the supposition that 
he would not recognise me ; but, scarcely had 
he looked towards me when he called me by 
my name, and I was embracing him. My 
tears fell on his garments ; a tempest was in 
my heart. But his heart remained cold; I 
hung on a statue, his arms embraced me 
not, his eyes had no tears. Shocked and 
astonished, I retreated a step or two and 
looked as if to question him. Still indifferent 
he returned to his work, as though nothing 
more had happened, and as though I ha 

een his daily companion. He said, calmly, 


my skin for the next de- 
livery,” and said no more. He asked me not, 
why I came there; he asked me not, for his 
mother, nor his Amalie; he hung over his 
work silently—lost. 

“Paul! Dear Paul!” Icried, and stretched 


“Tam preparin, 


TOO LATE. 
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my arms towards him. But they fell again, 


as he directed a look towards me with a pas- 
sionless indifference. Presently he expressed 
impatience at my presence. I diverted him 
from his work. “Iam busy,” he said. 

The governor came to me as I turned away. 

“He has suffered no one to approach him 
for more than three months,” he said ; “he 
has even prepared his necessary housekeeping 
himself—placing the appointed government 
tribute on the door step, in the proper number 
and quality—and has now for the last four 
weeks been wholly silent. I have suffered 
him to have his own way, because I remarked 
that he was determined against ever accepting 
his freedom, and that no other impression 
was left than this pre-conceived idea. He is 
so punctual in preparing his tribute, that 
with wonderful accuracy the number of his 
payment is always full. He has never been 
in arrear.” 

“ Still we must make his freedom known 
to him,” said I. 

“ Tf you have not already done so, we can 
send him the despatch, or, you can seek him 
again to-morrow at this time. The night will, 
perhaps, leave a favourable impression on 
him.” 

“ Why not early ?” 

“ Because at midnight he goes to the chase, 
and does not return until the middle of the 
day.” 

The governor invited me to his house and 
table. Although overcome by the journey 
and the recent events, IJ found myself in the 
evening at his tea-table. 

“ T have never been able,” said the gover- 
nor, “ to understand rightly, from the sen- 
tence, the nature of the Count’s crime. At 
first I numbered him with the state criminals 
ot the year eighteen hundred and twenty-five ; 
but lately, from his diary, his youth, and un- 
common privations, I have taken another 
view of it, and feel disposed to pity him. 
Also, I learn that his father was sent to 
America, but that his mother was permitted 
to remain in St. Petersburg.” 

“ A year before the death of the Emperor 
Alexander,” I replied, “the Count and I were 
students together at Gottingen. I loved him 
with a kind of worship, grounded more on 
the rare pre-eminence of his mind than on the 
tenderness of his heart. We had the fairest 
hopes from his industry and talents, par- 
ticularly as he did not seem disposed to enter 
into the revolutionary spirit of Hungary, but 
hoped to strive in some other way for that 
oppressed country. He distinguished himself 
in every branch of knowledge, from the 
tangled system of philosophy to the obscure 
researches of philology ; and in active gym- 
nastic exercises he was ever the example and 
model of his schoolfellows. He bestowed upon 
me in a great measure his confidence and 
regard ; I can hardly say his friendship. 
Shortly before the death of the Emperor, his 
father recalled him to St. Petersburg ; and 


” 
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when, a year after, I also returned home, I 
learnt the fate of his whole house. They 
had been exiled. Why, was, as usual, a 
secret.” 

“TI pity him,” said the governor. “He 
will not avail himself of the mercy of the 
Emperor.” 

“ Why do you suppose so ?” 

* A man who has fallen from such a lofty 
station becomes, after exile, wholly unfit for 
society. Count Paul feels this, and, if I do 
not err, he keeps, on a black tablet over his 
bed, a rigid reckoning. My daughter and I 
have carefully watched him. In the two first 
years of his exile, he constantly placed his 
bare breast against the cold snow—to cool, as 
he said, his ‘burning heart, while his tears 
melted the frozen earth; he refused his food ; 
with the greatest rashness he encountered 
the fiercest of the wild beasts. In the third 
year, he asked for ink and paper, which he 
covered with aimless designs, and with the 
words fatherland, death, vengeance. One 
night, in the fifth year of his captivity, he 
collected and burnt the whole of these scraps, 
together with his portable library ; from that 
hour he has never more read, written, com- 
plained, sighed, nor wept. He is not an 
accountable being.” 

“Of all his writings,” said the daughter, 
“T have one leaf only, which he gave 
me from his diary four years ago, at the 
time when he did not avoid our compan- 
ionship.” 


After six hours in bed, I melted with my 
breath the ice on the panes of my window, 
which gave me a view of the country whence 


Paul would return from the chase. I ex- 
amined every living being who went by, 
until at length, about ten in the forenoon, 
I saw Count Paul returning to the hut with 
slow and weary steps. He threw down 
the bag with the dead animals, and his large 
fur boots, before the door. With his gun 
ere downward, he then walked into the 

ut. 

About the same time as on the day before, 
I again stood in his presence. 
dressed on the bed, and stared vacantly on 
the bare walls. On the table stood his un- 
prepared meal, near his head was his gun, 
there was no fire in the chimney. I knelt 


down by the bed, and taking his hand, called | priest. 


him by his name ; his lips moved convulsively, 
but his eyes did not move. 

“Paul! the world is again open to thee. 
Here is the Emperor’s pardon.” His lips 
moved again. He opened and shut his eyes 
quickly, to repress the last—the only—tear, 
and said, “ Too late!” 

At this moment my eyes fell on the black 
stone tablet over his bed. As I looked at it 
he hastily drew away his hand out of mine 
and closed his eyes. The tablet was divided 
into three columns. In the first, was the 
month of January, with its number of weeks 
and days ; in the second, the month of Feb- 
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ruary ; in the third, the month of March, to 
the eighth ; from this, there was nothing to 
the twenty-first, which was written in large 
letters. Under this’ line the whole part of 
the third column was white, so that from 
the twenty-first nothing more could be 
written on the tablet. 

“Thy mother and Amalie have sent thee 
tokens of their unchanged love, and also 
Prince Annoskoi has confirmed his kindness 
in his own handwriting. Can we not, my 
dear Paul, begin our journey—Home! to- 
morrow ?” 

Without saying a word he rose up from 
the bed and wrote on the tablet, “ March 
the ninth.” His look seemed to tell me 
this would be the only answer to all I said. 
He then turned his face to the wall and 
signified that he wished to be alone. I placed 
the letters on the table near the bed, lighted 
ae fire, and, full of anguish, quitted the 

ut. 

The governor was waiting outside, and I 
related to him what had happened. 

Early the next morning—about two o’clock 
—I saw him steal out of his hut. He appeared 
weak and languid. At my request, the 
governor hired a man to watch him. 

He did not return until two in the after- 
noon. He was exhausted, and was with- 
' any game. He immediately fell on his 

ed, 

When I entered, his eyes were closed, and 
his face with its fixed stern expression was 
turned towards the chimney. The letters 
and the knots of ribbon remained untouched, 
At nine in the evening he opened his eyes, 
took the tablet and wrote on it the day of 
the month—the tenth—and signed to me to 
ge away. On the eleventh, towards midnight, 
he arose to go as usual to the chase, but fell 
back on his bed. With great difficulty he 
arose again, about the middle of the day, 
and placed the prescribed number of skins 
in order for the delivery; wrote on the 
_— “the eleventh ;” and staggered back to 

ed. 

He lay, during eight days, stolid, immo- 
vable, rejecting all help from human hands, 
In vain I wept and prayed, kneeling by his 
bed ; in vain the soft voice of the governor’s 
daughter ; in vain the physician and the 


I dreaded the twenty-first ; his self-ap- 
pointed death-day. Dreaded or not dreaded, 
any day will come in its course. At five in 
the afternoon, he lay at the last extremity ; 
around his bed stood the governor, his daugh- 
ter, and the physician ; 1 stood at his head, 
He still breathed ; his eyes were closed. 
Shortly before six, his eyelids opened with 
the last flash of life’s fire; his lifted hand 
made a sign for the rest to go away. They 
went, and I remained ; he saw me not; about 
five minutes afterwards, he suddenly rose 
half up in the bed, drew a heavy, deep 
breath, and fell back. I closed his eyes and 
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prayed by the body. The last words he|who own the splendid palatial edifice half 
spoke, even now ring in my ears. “'Too| way up the street, with the magnificent por- 
late !” tico, the sweeping staircase, the medisval 
—_—_--- ej ——=——_—_—————————— |hall, the artistic show-rooms, the Crystal- 
LANCASHIRE WITCHCRAFT. Palace roofing, were unknown beyond their 
own village. One made his way to Man- 
Tr is little more than a century since, when | chester with all his worldly possessions in a 
women who were the possessors of black cats ;/small bundle at his back; the other arrived 
who were much out of doors on windy nights ; | shortly after him, by one of the canal-boats ; 
who said or did things beyond the compre-|to this day the crooked stick of Elkanah and 
hension of their neighbours ; and who, in ad-!the yarn pack of Cyrus are preserved in a 
dition to all this, committed the offence of! glass-case among the archives of the firm. 
being particularly good-looking or extremely |'‘These men have risen by the potent aid of 
ugly, were either burned or drowned according | Lancashire Witchcraft; so, likewise, have 
to the tastes of the operators, as being veri- | hundreds of their fellow-citizens, as rich and 
table, unmistakable witches. We of the! powerful as themselves, but not as mindful 
nineteenth century may congratulate our- of the stick and pack. 
selves and our female friends that the dangers, | Mighty, indeed, are the dealings of these 
if not the practice, of witchcraft have passed | cotton monarchs. Complicated are their trans- 
away for ever. We are personally acquainted | actions ; numberless the interests they affect ; 
with no end of bewitching young ladies who | and far away and strange the lands they give 
possess cats of all shades of colour, who pay | vitality to,the mouths they feed, the forms they 
frequent visits upon windy nights, yet who| clothe. Our Witchcraft is felt in all the four 
are without the least fear of stake or duck-| quarters of the world: from Crim Tartary to 
pond before their pretty eyes. Zulu Kaffirland, from the frozen homes of 
These are not the witches about whom it|the Esquimaux to the palmy groves of the 
is our present intention to discourse. Oriental. Many are the races who help to 
Ethiopic sorcery, Chaldean magic, Egyptian | feed those craving machines, ever consuming 
necromancy, Arabian cabalistics, are as air-| cotton at the modest rate of thirty thousand 
bubbles before the steam-and-metal witch- | bales of three hundredweights each, weekly. 
craft of Lancashire. Miles of bleak, barren| The patient poverty-stricken Hindoo ryot, 
plain have been thickly peopled with human | in the hot valleys of Berar, among the wooded 
toilers; leagues of silent valleys have been| hills of Candeish ; the active Malabar coolie 
made to send forth busy sounds of never-|@n the sandy plains of Travancore and Tinni- 
ending labour. The moorland is replete|velly ; the abject Egyptian, a slave in all but 
with life ; the treacherous moss and yawning | the name, groaning as he toils at his cotton 
gully are spanned by metal roads, over which | task for masters more exacting than in the 
the magic power of steam whirls endless trains. | days of Pharoah; the slave in the southern 
Hamlets are towns, villages are cities, the|states of America, and the kingdoms and 
hovel and the hut are swollen to mighty | republics of the southern continent ; all these 
fabrics, in each of which a thousand of our} labour for one end, all help to send their 
fellows are toiling “ from morn to dewy eve.” | quota of the fibre that ere long shall be seen 
And all of this and more is the handy-work | whirling and twisting round metal rods, or 
of Lancashire Witchcraft. darting in between fine polished meshes. And 
Not very long ago some few of the oldest|soon it shall be dressed, and bleached, and 
inhabitants of the shire remember when|dyed, and calendered, and hot-pressed, and 
Manchester was considered a rather rising| finally make its new advent as a radiant 
town ; when Preston, Oldham, Macclesfield, | garment, a flowing robe, a brilliant shawl or ~ 
Staleybridge, and a good score or so of other | handkerchief, a simple piece of bobbin or 
leading manufacturing towns of to-day were | tape, a piece of bed-hanging, a jack-towel or 
but simple groups of houses, with here and | a waistcoat piece. Or perchance Lancashire 
there a tall smoking chimney rising among} Witchcraft will cunningly throw in a small 
the trees and hills to tell of the adventurous | quantity of silk or alpaca amongst the cotton 
spirit of the Lancashire spinners; when| fibres; and lo! a compound of a new and 
manufacturers and dealers in yarns rode|startling character appears. Soft, glossy 
through the country on pack-horses to buy or|shades, bright tinted, many coloured, with 
sell their goods as the case might be; and | devices, and reliefs, and borders, endless. 
when the introduction of steam-power weav-| But it is not alone in quantity, and style, 
ing was deemed an act of insane folly that|and combination, that this Witchcraft is so 
must sooner or later end in the ruin of the | distinguished. It brings about, other and still 
speculators. ‘There are scores of Lancashire | more surprising results, The most remote 
folks who remember right well when the| grown of our raw cottons are those from 
magnificent pile of warehouses in Spinning-| Central India: which, from hill-side to port of 
jenny Street, close by the Royal Hotel, in Man- | shipment, thence to Liverpool, and so on to 
chester, was but a narrow range of crabbed|the restless machinery of the Lancashire 
old beetle-browed store-rooms. Forty years| factories, cannot be a less distance than 
ago, Elkanah Shuttle and Cyrus Waterloom,! eighteen thousand miles in round numbers, 
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Now let us see what our witchcraft does for 
the Hindoo consumer of cotton goods, 

The cotton cloths in chief demand through- 
out British India are of a most simple kind, 
requiring no artistic effort in their production, 
likely to be advantageously made by the 
simple means of the Hindoo weaver, little 
likely to tempt science and capital in their 
production, and assuredly for the same reason 
little able to bear a large charge for transport. 
Our Lancashire Witchcraft fetches raw cotton 
from Central India, as already shown, over 
a distance of eighteen thousand miles. 
cotton is carded, spun, woven, dressed, 
pressed, packed, marked, and shipped once 
more to Liverpool, where ships are always 
ready to sail to all parts of the world. 
There are some for India; on board of these 
the bales of Indian-grown cotton cloth are 
shipped; another eighteen thousand miles of 
voyage are performed, rivers are again navi- 
gated, mountain passes are again traversed, 
plains and valleys are again travelled over, 
and at length the bales of Lancashire Witch- 
craft behold the very village of Central India 
in the gardens of which their contents first 
saw the light of tropical day; the ryot who 
grew it is still there, sowing the same patch 
of ground with more seed; his wife is still 
at the threshold of their little hut busily 
occupied in weaving some of the selfsame 
cotton crop which has made so long a 
double journey, which has seen so many 
wondrous witcheries in British lands, whigh 
has found its weary way back in clean white 
folds. And why is it brought thus far? 
Why does the wary dealer at the village 
bazaar welcome these many yards of steam- 
spun, steam-wove cloth? Simply because 
in spite of the journey, the voyage, the river, 
the ocean, the railroad, and the custom-house, 
our Lancashire Witchcraft can afford to sell 
goods cheaper than the simple Hindoo weaver 
can, though his cloth never left his native 
village, and was woven beneath the shade of 
palm trees to the song of the nightingale, in- 
stead of within a Manchester factory to the 
rattle of a thousand power-looms, And this 
is the universal tale of intellect applied to 
industry—the legend of modern scientific 
witchcraft. 

How many thousand slaves, and ryots, and 
coolies, are toiling at this one production of 
the earth to keep our mills at work? How 
many busy factors and dealers, planters and 
brokers and middlemen, are straining every 
nerve, lest a single factory fire in England 
should die out? How many deeply-laden 
ships are buffeting the angry seas, and beating 
round the dreaded Cape of Storms, to keep the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway occupied, 
and the cotton brokers in good feather? At 
the great cotton mart of Britain—Liverpool— 
the landings of this article during the past 
year have averaged a thousand tons a day. 
But a trifling portion of this enormous bulk 
leaves the country in an unmanufactured 
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state ; nine-tenths of it go to feed the hungry 
mills of Lancashire. 

The actual wealth of our cotton nobility 
would be hard to estimate. How much has 
been realised and invested in other property, 
or how much sunk in new factories and 
machinery, who can say? Yet some ap- 
proach to the truth may be made, and the 
figures are startling. Within the limits of 
Lancashire there are not fewer than a thou- 
'sand factories, in whose direct employ there 
are about three hundred thousand people, 
men, women, and children; but by far the 
greater portion are women. This is, however, 
a small portion of the actual strength em- 
ployed in working up cotton, for the steam 
jand water power applied to machinery for 
this purpose is equivalent to nearly ninety 
thousand horses. What the conjoint capacity 
of all this strength amounts to, may be 
imagined from the fact of its putting in 
motion and controlling a quarter of a million 
of power-looms and more than twenty million 
spindles. Of this large number eighteen- 
twentieths are to be found within a circle of 
not more than thirty miles round Manchester. 

By the united efforts of all this steam and 
water, and human power, and the added 
elements of skill and design, we find that the 
United Kingdom produces cotton goods to 
the yearly value of more than sixty millions 
sterling, of which about one half is consumed 
at home, and the remainder shipped to foreign 
and colonial customers. Thus, there are being 
turned out a daily aggregate of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million sterling, or about twenty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of cotton goods every hour, 

Before cotton threads are spun in the 
loom, they require to be lightly steeped in a 
glutinous liquor composed of wheaten flour, 
and sometimes rice flour, and water, in order 
to impart a degree of tenacity to them. This 
| practice is incidentally alluded to in a Hin- 
doo work of high antiquity, showing how old 
was the custom of employing a starch solu- 
tion in weaving. We mention it, in order to 
furnish another illustration of the enormous 
magnitude of the cotton industry -of this 
country. The weekly consumption of flour 
for this simple but necessary process is not 
less than five thousand barrels, 

In strict keeping with the growing extent of 
the manufacture, has been the constant lower- 
ing of the cost of production by means chiefly 
of improved machinery, and partly by lower 
wages. In short, taking the average market 
value of all kinds of cotton goods, we may state 
that they have, during the last twenty years, 
been reduced from sevenpence-halfpenny the 
yard to threepence-halfpenny, or rather more 
than one half, That this must be so, will be seen 
by a reference to the quantities and values ot 
the cotton exports for the years eighteen 
| hundred and thirty, and eighteen hundred and 
fifty. In the former year they stood at four 
hundred millions of yards, valued at fourteen 
‘ millions sterling ; in the latter year they had 
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reached the enormous extent of nearly four- 


teen hundred millions of yards, whilst their | 


declared value was twenty millions and a 
half sterling. So that whilst in guantity the 
exports had increased by two hundred per 
cent., they had augmented in value not more 
than fifty per cent. é 

Like many other crafts, the art of cotton- 
weaving was brought from the East. In the 
land of the Pharaohs, spinning and weaving 
were arts well understood. Upon the Nine- 
vite marbles are to be seen representations of 
weavers at their looms. In the earliest 
records of Hindoo barbaric history, we may 
trace the Indian weaver at his work; and 
when, some centuries ago, the stores of ori- 
ental lands were first laid open to the king- 
doms and people of the West, among those 
things which were counted rare and valuable, 
were calicoes, both plain and printed. As 
years rolled on, and fleets sailed where 
formerly a single merchantman had tempted 
the dangers of the Eastern seas, cotton goods 
from India made up a formidable total in our 
Asiatic trade. But now, all this is changed. 
Steam and iron have beaten the plodding 
Hindoo from the field. The plain white calico, 
the printed handkerchief, the rajah’s many- 
coloured scarf, the nabob’s gorgeous rainbow 
shawl, the sultana’s head-dress, the gossamer 
hangings for the Zenana, all are copied and re- 
produced by Lancashire Witchcraft, and sold 
at half the cost of their originals to wondering 
Hindoos and astounded Mussulmen. 

The rapid glance we have here taken at 
our English witchcraft, is by far the most 
pleasing side of the picture. If we lift the 
outer cheerful veil which encircles all these 
stirring things, we shall behold dark scenes 
behind. It is not alone in Manchester that 
the people who work in mills should be seen. 
They have other and darker homes within 
the hundred villages and towns that lie scat- 
tered about the heart of Lancashire. There, 
on a cold, raw, dark December morning, hun- 
dreds and thousands of women, slipshod im 
mind and body, may be dimly seen amidst 
the murky gloom of fog and smoke, slinking 
along toward the many factories where, hard- 
worked though they be, they at least find 
light and warmth. Many of them are 
mothers; and these will be seen hurrying 
with their tiny infants, to place them in the 
hands of some old crone, who, for the merest 
trifle, consents to allow them to lie beneath 
her miserable roof until the usual evening 
hour returns. There, huddled together like 
lower animals, these poor infants sleep, and 
ery, and fret away their wretched daily life. 

The ordinary pay of weavers is ten or 
twelve shillings a week, with occasionally 
fifteen for particularly expert hands at certain 
kinds of work. At spinning, men are more 
commonly employed than women, and by the 
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cation and discretion are required amongst 
this class ; and ignorance and prejudice work 
unknown miseries when following in the train 
of poverty. In Manchester, and in one or two 
other leading factory towns, very much has 
been done in the right direction, by sanitary 
regulations, by free libraries, and by cheap 
and wholesome houses for the poor. Em- 
ployers have nobly shown that they under- 
stand the duties not less than the rights of 
capital, and men begin to-feel that the best 
workpeople are those who can employ their 
heads not less than their hands. Still, in 
many places, much remains to be done. And 
it were well it were done quickly. 


ANYBODY’S CHILD. 


Anysopy’s child is a sad little being. You 
find him playing at marbles in a London 
alley. His feet are bare, his clothes are 
ragged, his voice is hard and cracked, his 
hair is matted down over biseyes, his hands are 
thin and angular, his knees protrude through 
his torn trousers, and those rags are kept on 
by a piece of cord that passes over his left 
shoulder. How keen are the eyes that leer 
out at you from under that hair-thatched 
brow! They read you off in a minute. Any- 
body’s child can tell, at a glance of those sharp 
eyes, whether you have anything or nothin 
in your pocket ; whether your heart is heal 
or soft; whether you are a parish officer or 
a detective policeman. You may deceive 
casual observers, but Anybody’s child is not 
to be done. Admitted. 

He has no respect for you; if you freely 
offer him money, you are a flat; he has a 
ready impertinence to throw at you should 
you be harsh to him; he hates youif you 
be either a parish officer or a detective. 
If you be a philanthropist, he listens to you, 
only to laugh at you. Anybody’s child is 
twelve years old, yet has he had great expe- 
rience.of the world. He is skilled in every 
artifice and ready to profit by any. Admitted. 

Is it his cue to be penitent, to repent tho- 
roughly, to cry, and call himself an aban- 
doned wretch and a miserable sinner, to de- 
clare that there is no good in him, that death 
is the best possible thing that could happen 
to him, to exhibit a knowledge of religious 
observances—he will do all this, you know 
he will. Admitted. 

First, he cries, then he allows himself to 
be soothed ; then he describes the terrible 
hardships he has suffered; then he strikes 
up a psalm, which he sings very fairly. 
This performance is well adapted to touch 
the feelings and to influence the pockets 
of the good ladies who go their rounds cou- 
rageously, about the worst byways of Lon- 
don, doing what they conceive to be their 
duty, quietly and firmly; distributing, with 


aid of a boy they will not unusually and real charity of heart—but often to unworthy 
from one to two pounds a-week. But unfor-| objeets—money which they can ill spare. 
tunately, save in exceptional cases, more edu-! Anybody’s child knows these good ladies 
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very well. He hears what they have to say, 
with downcast eyes ; and he is very serious 
when he takes the tracts they are so good as 
to distribute. But how can he read while 
he is hungry? The lady is certain to be 
touched by this appeal, and, all honour to 
her gentle heart! Anybody’s child receives 
sixpence. Then the lady proceeds to the 
next court, aml Anybody’s child buys some 
pudding at a house close at hand—which he 
wraps up in the tract—and saves twopence 
for the low theatre at night. You know all 
this is true of Anybody’s child. Admitted. 
Anybody’s child plays other parts. Many 
come to inquire into his condition ; to ask 
him about his parentage, his mode of life, the 
number of times he has been in prison, the 
games he has played. To these he appears 
very hardened indeed. He has no recollection 
of his mother, and his father is somewhere in 
the country. He is allowed to sleep upon a 
allet in the corner of a kind old woman’s 
Kitchen upacourt. He lives by all sorts of 
stratagems. He holds gentlemen’s horses ; 
he goes out with costermongers to cry their 
wares. He has been offered the situation of 
errand-boy, to carry out goods ; but he never 
liked it ; such places was always too hard 
for him. He has been in prison many times, 
five or six times at least. He proceeds to 
repeat the prison regulations, for he knows 
them by heart. He has been engaged with 
other boys in taking lead from house-roofs ; 
in “snow-gathering” (a poetic expression 
for clothes-stealing from hedges); in picking 
pockets at fairs. He can turn his hand to any- 
thing destructive ; but finds the world is 
again him. He knows very well that he is 
an outcast, and that boys of his sort are not to 
be admitted into any decent companionship. 
Yet his is a hard life—his is. He has tried 
very often to do something for himself—he has ; 
but it ain’t of no use, he can’t keep to nothing ; 
he gets tired of it, and people gets tired of 
him. He supposes he will be transported at 
last. He doesn’t much care what becomes of 
him. As for a home—he has never had a home. 
He is glad his father has gone away, for he 
was always a thrashing of him. He will say all 
this to you, will Anybody’s child. Admitted. 
Anybody’s child here begins a true story, a 
little coloured. He watches narrowly the 
expression of his questioner, and shapes his 
answer according to the result of his obser- 
vation. He thinks there is a chance of 
getting something out of his listener, perhaps 
half-a-crown, perhaps a passage to the 
diggings; but he is afraid it may be an 
introduction to some reformatory institution. 
Anybody’s child plays a third part. Ad- 
mitted. This is played when he is accosted 
by an inquirer who is the sworn advocate of 
popular education. Herein the child is a 
mass of ignorance. He has never heard who 
is king or queen. He is not certain that it 
ain’t the Black Prince. How should he know ? 
He has heard of the Creator once or twice, 
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but knows nothing about the New Testament, 
Canuot read or write ; wishes he could. Will 
go to the ragged school ; wouldn’t he like to ? 
But he must have something to eat at, afore 
he can think of learning anything. Has heard 
of all sorts of places built to do good to him; 
but he doesn’t like them. He isn’t fond of 
work. It’s a hard life in the streets; but he 
will get used to it in time. 

All this, admitted. Admit on the other 
|hand—you must, if you admit the sun and 
the eternal Heavens to be realities — that 
while opponents discuss theories, he grows up 
to Newgate and perdition. 

Yet, truly regarded, Anybody’s child is | 
something more than this worthless little | 
wretch and irredeemable outcast. Because | 
he cannot be made to mend his ways in a | 
few weeks ; because it is not easy to make | 
him the quiet inhabitant of a monotonous | 
reformatory ward ; because he cannot recog- | 
nise a ministering Angel in a drill Serjeant; | 
because he is slow to learn, and has a disgust | 
|for, the irksome foundations of education; | 
| because the wild animal of a London alley | 
cannot, in a few days, become a lap-dog for 
lady visitors to pat and smooth ; voices begin 
|to ery aloud that the case is hopeless. Let | 
our Voice cry aloud, instead, To whom does | 
Anybody’schild belong? To some of us surely; | 
if not to all of us. What are our laws if they 
secure for this child no protection ; what are | 
we if, under our eyes, Anybody’s child grows | 
|up to be Everybody's enemy ? 

Anybody’s child is undoubtedly Somebody’s. | 
child. To discover this Somebody, who basely | 
| deserts it, should be the duty of the State ; 
jand the law’s heaviest hand would we lay | 
upon this Somebody. The State, professing | 
and calling itself Christian, and therefore re- 
fusing to breed Plagues and Wild Beasts and 
rubbish to be shot into the bottomless pit, 
should systematically take that child, and | 
make it a good citizen, And as it can, in 
most cases, find out Somebody when he or she 
has done a murder on the body, so let it find 
out Somebody guilty of the worse murder of 
this child’s soul, and punish that heaviest of 
all offenders, in pocket and person. 

Anybody’s child is a little fiend, a social 
curse, a hypocrite, a liar, a thief. Admitted. 
But if the State had long ago made Somebody 
accountable for the child, and taken upon itself | 
the duties of parent, Anybody’s child, in lieu of | 
the dreadful creature you recoil from, would 
now be a hopeful little fellow, with the roses | 
of youth upon his cheeks, and the truth of | 
happy childhood on his lips, 

Anybody’s child cannot too soon become 
the adopted of us all ; and the Somebody who 
gave it birth cannot too soon or too relent- 
lessly be made to pay the charges of the 
adoption, or be punished in default. Recent 
conferences on this shame to England have re- 
newed our hopes of Anybody’s child. Reader, 
as you have children of your own, or were & 
child yourself, remember him ! 
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